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Shrink or Swim 




































Dance Motif 
“The Thunder Storm”’ 


Our own school of interpreta- 
tive dancing registering “Fear.” 
You may be frightened to 
death but, Oh, do 
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Announcing the New 










Our millionth Oliver is a new 
model! It comes at a time when 
most people have thought that the 
ultimate had been reached in type- 
writer development. It is a contra- 
diction of that thought, and brings 
many surprising advancements 
and betterments. Everyone who 
sees it is amazed, 


It establishes a new limit in re- 
finements. Yesterday’s standards 
now become antiquated. To oper- 
ate it is to experience a new thrill 
in typing. To see its beautifully 
typed sheets is to have a new ap- 
preciation of what a super-type- 
writer can do. 


But Not $100 


The natural conclusion would be 
that we would continue the custom 
of $100 as a standard price, or even 
ask more for a finer model. 


But we offer this wonderful 
Oliver Speedster on the same plan 
we have recently adopted in sell- 
ing the No. 9. 





A sensation in typewriter ad- 
vancement, the climax of 26 
years of development—our 
latest and finest model, No. 11 


That is, we ship direct from the 
factory to the buyer, saving you 
the $35 that an indirect, extrava- 
gant selling system would require. 


Yet, in all our 27 years experi- 
ence, this is the finest typewriter 
we have ever built. If any type- 
writer is worth $100, it is this 
Oliver Speedster. 


How We Save You $35 


It is impossible to fully describe 
the superiorities of the new Oliver 
Speedster in print. You must see 
it and operate it to appreciate its 
betterments. 


So we ship it to you for five days 
free trial, without your sending a 
penny in advance and without 
obligating you to buy. 

We want you to try it in the 
privacy of your own office or home. 
Compare it with any typewriter. 

We let the Oliver sell itself. You 
are the sole judge. Could any offer 
be fairer? Think how few articles 
dare to be sold this way! 


FREE TRIAL 
Keep it~ or Return it 


If You Agree 


that the Oliver Speedster is the 
finest typewriter, regardless of 
price, and want to own it, send us 
$4 after five days, then $4 per 
month until $65 is paid. 

If you would rather pay $100 and not 
get this latest model, ship the Oliver 
Speedster back at our expense. 

Throughout the trial you are your own 
salesman. You need not be influenced by 
others. This new plan has been endorsed 
by thousands who have bought Olivers 
at a saving. Remember, over 1,000,000 
Olivers have been sold, both to leading 
businesses and individuals. 


So Simple 
Merely mail the coupon and it will 
bring EITHER this wonderful new Oliver 
Speedster for Free Trial, or Further In- 
formation. Check your preference. 
This is a rare opportunity. Think of it 
—the latest model at a $35 saving! It is 
the ONLY offer of its kind. 


THE OLIVER 
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A Quartrain 


(In two cuplets) 
Y NEIGHBOR has some brandy- 


4 new ideas of making hootch, 

One guzzle of the liquid makes him do 
the hootchy-kootch. 

Ginebriate, he and his folks beneath my 


window rally, 


And soon our quiet thoroughfare becomes 


a bacchanalley! 
AAS 
If you laugh at an 
egotist he eventually 
becomes a cynic. If 
you laugh at a cynic 
he eventually  be- 
comes egotistical over 
his cynicism. 
x ad 
Two men are talk- 
ing, and one is carry- 
ing an automobile 
under one arm. 
“My! But 
must be strong! 
“Oh, this is a light 


‘six’ !” 


you 


AS 

“He says he takes 
misfortune philosoph- 
ically.” 

“Always. Just tell 
him your woes and 
see if he doesn’t.” 

SBS 

Be sure, when you 
think you are fleeing 
temptation, that you 
are not in reality 
turning your back 
upon opportunity. 

AAS 

“What does your 
friend mean when he 
says he drinks his 
hooch straight?” 

“Oh, he means when 
he is in a straight- 
jacket.” 

AS 
Where is all 
famed sextet? 
Dearest girls we ever 
met. 

Youth and beauty 
taught them how; 
They are happy 
grandmas now. 


the 


“\7OU ought to advertise that by 

dining at this restaurant people 
can cut the cost of living in two,” sug- 
gested the gloomy looking patron, as 
he passed out. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, sir,” ex- 
claimed the proprietor. “Such appre- 
ciation—" 

“Don’t mention it,’ interrupted the 
patron. “I was just about to add that 
they'd do it by only living half as long.” 


a fall, 
kidding; 
us all 


skidding. 
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The perplexity of the film star who, having tried several beauty preparations 
and achieved youth, beauty and charm, is unable to remember 
which one did it. 
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Prohibition 
by J. J. O’Connell 


T IS said that it saves us from many 
And its advocates say they’re not 
They claim it is putting the chains on 


As a sure means to keep us from 


set 
“Your book, ‘Purple 


Passion,’ is the talk of 
the town. A few 
months ago you said 
it was a horrible fliv.” 

“Yes, but I mailed 
a copy to the anti-vice 
people.” 

SH 


Teacher—Can any- 
one use the word 
“beetle” correctly in 
a sentence? 

Willie Willis — Pa 
says it does beetle 
how you dress the 
way you do on the 
salary you get. 

Sas 


Mrs. Critic — The 
acoustics are bad in 
this theater, aren’t 
they? 

Mrs. Shocked—My 
dear, they are posi- 
tively immoral. 


BAS 
“What’s an ‘air- 
ket,” ma?” 

“The kind your 
father has in _ his 


clothes judging by the 

luck I've had going 

through them for the 

past few nights.” 
HHA SH 


Lament 


A RAISIN large, 
A cake of yeast, 
Some water and 
A week at least. 
A beverage fine 
For any throat, 
But fatal without 
An antidote. 
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Sauce for the Flapper 


6s HE day will come,” announced 
Betty impressively, “when the 
eyes of the world will be opened, 
and we poor flappers will come into our 
reward. As it is now, we’re merely sowing 
to the wind.” 

“As an eye-opener,” I replied, “the 
flapper has already made good. Thanks 
largely to that same wind.” 

“Yet, in spite of everything,” continued 
Betty unruffledly, “in the face of simply 
oceans of unappreciation and suspicion, 
the flapper has succeeded!” 

“Only comparatively, old thing—not 


positively. You're no longer merely a 
flap, I'll admit. But neither are you yet 
a flappest.” 


“Wit,” said Betty severely, “in a seri- 
ous discussion, is always misplaced. Not 
that this applies to you, my dear. Yours 
was misplaeed at birth, and hasn’t turned 
up since.” 

“Touché, Gunga Din!” 

** A ND the worst of it is, criticism is 

always so ignorant and shortsighted. 
What if the first man-monkey had been 
laughed out of his desire to be something 


BY GARDNER REA 


different! 
more horrible?” 


Can you think of anything 


“Lots of things,” I said cheerfully. 


“T’ve read the Russian novelists. 


| 


The Idle Witch 
3 





And at 


least we'd have been much more accom- 
plished straphangers. The Interborough 
might look into it, at that. Perhaps it’s 
not too late.” 

“Well, I for one,” retorted Betty 
scathingly, “don’t intend to marry a 
monkey. And remember it’s not too late 
for that either!” 

“T’ll be good,” I promised submissively. 
“Please go on.” 

“Suppose, for instance, Antony had 
been forever nagging away at Cleopatra, 
Something like—like—” 


ss | = “My dear girl, please put some- 

thing on to-day when you go out. 
Clergyman’s sore throat, you know!” I 
suggested helpfully. “Or: ‘Really, Cleo, 
I do wish you'd watch your diet; all those 
pearls are making you frightfully shell- 
fish.’ ” 

“That last,” remarked Betty judi- 
cially, “was terrible! And horribly over- 
strained. But at least I’m glad to see 
you're coming to your senses—such as 
they are. Goodness knows we need en- 
couragement!”’ 

T encouraged her. 





“Not that way, silly,” she gasped 
breathlessly; shaking her hair back into 
lace. ““Wealwaysget plenty of thatsort!”’ 
“Well,” I said stiffly, “if I am to under- 
stand by that that you permit every—” 
“My dear boy, don’t be absurd! If 
you think that merely because I’ve fool- 
ishly condescended to become engaged to 
you, you have a right to—” 
“My mistake!” I interrupted meekly. 
“T’m glad at least that we’re still engaged. 
Flap on.” 


, 


“Wyse: irritates me,” continued 
Betty, after a moment of dusting 
her thoughts and powdering her nose, “is 
that you men insist that we're to be 
nothing but stupid butterflies, and dance 
through life all bound up in your silly 
traditions—” 

“If their stricture interferes with your 
dancing,” I suggested, “why not park 
them as you do—er—other things?” 

“We do,” replied Betty. “It would be 
simple enough if that were all one thought 
of. Of course, it’s—” 

“Merely because I alluded to corsets, 
Betty, does not mean that that’s all I 
think of. Though the Lord knows—” 


The Flapper Walk 


pDewe at the heel is she, 
And yet her grace is queenly; 
Laugh at the Flapper as you will 
She'll bob right up serenely. 





“AS I was going to say,” went on Betty 

coldly, “when you so crudely inter- 
rupted me—of course it’s useless to try to 
make- you realize that it’s not your idiotic 
restrictions that irritate us. They’re cer- 


tainly easy enough to sidestep. It’s the 
principle of the thing.” 
“Yes, yes, goon,” I said. “You draw 


my interest.” 

“Well, it’s about time you awoke to the 
seriousness of—” 

“Oh, it isn’t that. Principal always 
draws interest. But don’t mind me, dear. 
I'm incorrigible, you know.” 

“Psychiatrists would have another 
name for it,” said Betty somberly. “One 
not nearly so gentle, but much more 
accurate and colorful. But go on; J 
don’t mind! I’m sure we’ve gotten used 
to putting up with that sort of thing from 
you men. It merely bears out what I was 
saying.” 

Observing that Betty was primed for 
further interruption, I waited meekly. 


“ [5 IT any wonder we've responded as 

we have?” she continued, after an- 
other futile dab at her nose. “Flappers 
are simply the spirit of revolt, incarnate.” 
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“The spirit of revolt,” I murmured 
tentatively, “is all moonshine.” 

“If that’s intended as another pun,” 
said Betty, “it’s atrocious! And if it 
isn’t, I want to tell you the spirit of revolt 
is a very real and moving thing!” 

“With the accent, as you properly 
placed it, on ‘reel'and movie.’ Sub-title: 
‘No Mother Had Guyed Her! All this 
swearing-jazz-divorce stuff, Betty, is 
simply fool theatricals. One can’t get 
away from what one’s born.” 

“Remember,” said Betty ominously, 
“you were born a bachelor!” 

“My dear,” I interrupted hastily, 
“can’t you take a joke?” 

“Evidently—since I still intend to 
marry you.” 

“Well, then, as your future husband—” 


“M* FUTURE first husband,” cor- 
rected Betty sweetly. “Oh, you 
needn’t jump around like that; I know 
what you’re going to say. But the - 
flapper isn’t training herself to be a de- 
sirable wife; she’s training to be a de- 
sirable divorcée! 

“You see, one doesn’t look for much in 























one’s first husband. One expects to 
begin low on the ladder.” 

“Well,” I retorted significantly, “as my 
first wife, you—” 

With a gasp of rage, Betty stared at me 
wide-eyed. Then hurled herself to the 
other end of the divan. 

“Jimmy!” she wailed, stuffing her hand- 
kerchief tight against her mouth. “You 
brute! If I ever catch you even thinking 
of another woman, I’Il—I'll—” 

The rest was drowned in a burst of 
illogical, non-flapper weeping for which all 
“encouragement” proved vain. 

Three weeks later at the wedding, I ob- 
served that Betty stressed “till death do 
us part” as though she were driving 
eternal spikes in our chains. And I 
grinned, 

St 


WE WENT fishing. 
I brought Clarabelle a rod, reel 
and line, hooks and sinkers, artificial bait, 
flies, worms, frogs, minnows, pork rind, 
grasshoppers, crawfish, a landing net and 
a gaff, a hook extractor, a stringer and a 
tackle box, five kinds of mosquito dope, 
a pneumatic cushion and a padded ‘back 
rest, a pocket scales, a compass and a 
jackknife, a vacuum bottle, a luncheon 
basket and a box of candy. 

The fish didn’t bite well the first ten 
minutes. 

“Did you bring any good books to 
read?” asked Clarabelle. 

“Books to read?” I queried. 

“How forgetful men are!” she ex- 
claimed. “Don’t you ever think of any- 
one but yourself?” 


Sunday Shoes 
by Sarah Louise Grose 


DO not like my Sunday shoes; 
They are so stiff and tight. 
My feet fee very happy 
- When I take them off at night. 


I don’t believe the angel boys 

Have shoes to black, do you? 

If birds sing hymns in their bare feet, 

Why can’t I do that, too? 

Stet 

“Dobson is always bragging about his 
family tree.” 

“Why not? He’s a nut, you know.” 

Pied 

Mistress—I told you to change the 
sheets on the master’s bed and you 
haven’t done so. 

New Maid—Indeed oi did, mum. 
Shure, oi put the sheets from my bed on 
his and the ones from his bed on mine. 

Riad 

“Miss Embonpoint is going to be 

married soon. Are the girls going to 


give her a shower?” 
“They think they'll have to make it a 
cloud-burst.” 


















Dorothy—Do you think these 
photographs do me justice? 
Janet—Justice tempered with 
mercy, I should say. 
Pas 
“I suppose John was the life of the 
party as usual.” 
“John who?” 
“John Barleycorn.” 
FH 
Young Author—I would like to write 
something which will make my name 
known in every home! 
Blackstone—To achieve fame like that, 
my boy, it will have to be the perfect 
home-brew recipe! 
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AITER, you may bring me some 

Blue Points on the half  sheli, 
cream of tomato soup, a large sirloin 
steak with French fried potatoes, an 
order of celery, apple pie 4 la mode and 
a demi-tasse.”” 

“Yes, sir. Your name, sir?” 

“What in thunder do you want to 
know my name for?” 

“Beg pardon, sir, but it is the custom 
of the house to look up the financial 
rating of our guests before serving them.” 

tae , 

Agatha—My servants never leave me. 

Harriett—Don't you find housekeeping 
monotonous? 

Fe 

North—I hear Dobbs gives his wife 
credit for everything he does. 

West—No—he gives her the blame! 

ttt 

Visitor—They tell me that Eph Hos- 
kins, who just died, had been ailing for 
years. I thought you told me he died 
suddenly. 

Uncle Eben—So he did. Why, one 
minute he was alive and the next he was 
dead. . 


“‘And after we are married, I am going 
to take you on a honeymoon trip to 
Niagara Falls.” 
“Oh, Harry! 
Falls any more.” 
“All the better. 


don’t we?” 





Nobody goes to Niagara 
We want to be alone, 


ttt 
Willis—The ’Steenth National Bank 
Building had a narrow escape yesterday. 
Gillis—Bombs? 
“No; the old fire-escape. They put 
on a wider one to-day.” 


Dated 


Good nature often pays dividends in 
good health. 

















Six of one, half a dozen of the other 


Bearding the Leyendecker 
by Corey Ford 


OU take a pencil or crayon of a 

rainy afternoon and you can have 

the time of your life drawing 
beards on the advertisements. There 
are a few minor suggestions at the outset; 
but the idea affords infinite range for 
your own ingenuity. 

Here are the advertisements with the 
men all wearing collars or smoking cigar- 
ettes or merely reading the morning mail 
in their underclothes. There’s the oppor- 
tunity, now; one’s pencil fairly itches 
to be at it. Think of the character you 
can achieve with the tiresome funda- 
mentals of facial construction already 
done for you. Think of the pirates you 
can produce by a good beard; contem- 
plate the villainous effect of a curled 
mustache on a handsome young Arrow 
Collar lad; or the infinite bankers and 
men of affairs you can secure with several 
broad strokes just right of the ears. If 
you have any imagination at all, you can 
get Congress. 


HE Munsing young man here is ath- 

letic, and runs through the Saturday 
Evening Post every Thursday in long 
underclothes with sleeves like Mayor 
Hylan’s bathing suit. Fine. If you're 
a real artist, at a glance that suggests the 
Spanish Main. The whiskers on this 


type of young man should curl slightly 
and his mustaches droop; they’re par- 
ticularly effective when done in blue pen- 
cil. His eyebrows have got to beetle, 
and it’s good to give him earrings. Then 
a sash, and he might be in tights at the 
opera. Try adding high boots, for effect. 


HE Garter Boys and the Cigarette 

Boys look very nice with glasses; but 
for pure pleasure 
give me the young 
scientists shooting 
Puffed Rice-out of 
guns. 
them can wear a 
Van Dyck and 
look distinguished 
in it; and if you 
should happen to 
try side-whiskers 
you'd think you 
had Chauncey 
Depew. 

I think Lionel 
Strongfort looks 
best as a Cave 
Man. I’ve never 
been able to make 
him into President 
Harding, for some 
reason, though I’m wa 
sure he has the 
possibilities. But 
it's very discour- 








Any one of — 


aging to try to put anything like charac- 
ter into the Kuppenheimer Boys, or even 
the Wallachs. I’ve tried Abraham Lin- 
coln on them, which is one of my best, 
but they always look forced. On the 
other hand, Velvet Joe makes an ideal 
Enright. 


yo can see the possibilities, and it’s 
astonishing how popular the sport 
has become. I’ve never seen O'Sullivan 
pounding away energy on the subway 
platforms but he’s had whiskers of some 
cut or other. It’s astonishing how far 
they carry the thing with mere silhouettes 
like the Gold Dust Twins. The public 
shows what it likes, and I should think the 
advertisers would realize at last what 
it was that made the Smith Brothers. 


RR ad 


And Thus It Often Happens 
by Alma MacTammany 


OUNG MOTHER BLOZET 
Went to her closet 

In search of a dainty gown, 

But when she got there 

The closet was bare of anything save 
discards each impossible for one 
reason or another 

And so Blozet didn’t get that new set of 
golf sticks. 

Sm 


“Have you a wireless telephone in 
your apartment?” 

“No, but we get a lot of entertainment 
out of listening at the dumb-waiter shaft.” 
Dd 

“Did you enjoy yourself at the party?” 
“Oh, yes, but I wish they had served 
food instead of lettuce sandwiches.” 
FAs 


Our Shakespeare Club you ought to join. 

Financial independence 
Will soon be ours. We get the coin 

In fines for non-attendance. 

Sas 

“Whatever became of—you know who 
I mean—that chap who was always say- 
ing: ‘T'll tell the world’?” 

“Oh, vou mean Binks? He has a job 
in the broadcasting department of a 
Radiophone Company.” 
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Just big enough 
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Drawn by RENE CLARKE 





THE SCOTCH LANGUAGE 
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“Why the devil didn’t you yell when you saw your ball was going to hit me?” 

I would have advise you that I have sent ball, but these Ancient 
and Honorable Scots Rules denote that a player must not receive advice but from his caddie or 
his partner or his partner’s caddie.” 


“Considerable sorry, sir. 





Told at the 19th Hole 


WASHINGTON newspaper reporter 

had an appointment with a Senator 
for an interview, when he was unex- 
pectedly sent to a Virginia town to cover 
a double murder. On finding he could 
not get back in time to keep the engage- 
ment he wired: 

“Detained down here on a shooting 
scrape. Unable to meet you.” 

The wife of the Senator happened to 
be in his office when he got the telegram 
which said: “Am detained down here 
on a shooting scrape. Mable will meet 
you. 

The only way the Senator could con- 
vince his wife that there was no “Mable” 
in the case was to declare the message 
was not for him, and return it to the tele- 
graph office. 

A Bad 

ME: an old negro who had “got 

religion” no less than three or four 
times, went to the city one day and par- 
took rather heavily of intoxicants. Wish- 
ing to reach a town to the north, Mose 
started to walk to it along the railroad 
tracks, but became confused about direc- 


tions and soon reached the first town to 
the south. “Lawd sakes,” he remarked, 
“Ah done knows Ah’s an awful back- 
slida, but Ah didn’t know Ah slide back 
two miles while goin’ ahead!” 
Rta 

ARMER JONES owed Banker Ridley 

a dollar. Every Saturday when 
Jones came to town, Ridley dunned him 
for payment. Jones said he aimed to 
pay as soon as he sold his hogs. The day 
when he brought his hogs in to market, 
the banker was on hand, to the joy of the 
whittling population. 

“Hey, Jones, I hear you sold your 
hogs. I'll take my dollar now.” 

“You shore will, Mr. Ridley, and thank 
you kindly for your patience a-waitin’ 
for it.” The farmer handed over the 
dollar with a flourish. “And here is 
the interest,” he continued, as he slapped 
the banker’s face and knocked him into a 
convenient mud-puddle. 

The whittlers held their breaths. The 
banker scrambled out of the mud, and 
reached toward his hip pocket. When he 
withdrew his hand from the pocket, how- 
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ever, there was no deadly gun play. In- 
stead he smiled and said, “Well, boys, 
I got my dollar back!” 
Pid 
Hs birthday presents were many— 
but not very various. To make the 
world a better place to smoke in seemed 
the common desire of the givers. 

Pipes, cigarettes, cigars, holders, humi- 
dors, cabinets, stands and other such 
articles of the smoke numbered among 
the gifts. There were even a smoking- 
jacket, slippers and cap. 

Accordingly, with the aid of his man, 
our hero—for such indeed you will see 
he is—prepared himself for a good night's 
smoking. A box of ingratiatingly-tinted 
cigars was extracted from one of the 
humidors; ash-trays, cuspidors, novelty 
lighters, cutters and holders were set 
at hand. 

Accoutered in full smoking regalia, our 
young man settled himself on one of the 
divans, selected a cigar and lit it. 

“Philip,” he said, exhaling the smoke; 
“before you go, look around and see if 
any one sent me a gas-mask.”’ 
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A Million While the Workers Talk 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


“Joiningin Public Discussion.” By Alfred 


Dwight Sheffield; (Vol. I of the 
Workers’ Bookshelf). George H. 
Doran Co. 


HE Workers’ Bookshelf has begun. 
This is an interesting and _ signifi- 
cant fact. It is not going to be a 
five-foot shelf of the world’s masterpieces. 
It is going to be a series of short, clearly 
and expertly written books, sold for a 
low price, which will help the worker 
better to understand his particular prob- 
lems. “Paradise Lost” is a great poem; 
Gibbons’ “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire” is a supreme history (so we've 
been told—we never read it); but neither 
of them is of any noticeable assistance to 
a railroad shopman in maintaining his 
present scale of pay, or causing him to 
understand the problems of transporta- 
tion, or giving him additional influence 
in a union council, A fireman might 
quote from Milton at some length while 
discussing the latest wage reduction be- 
fore a Brotherhood mecting. He might. 
But not more than once. Longfellow or 
Amy Lowell wouldn't help him much 
more, either. But he might get some 
help out of “Joining in Public Discus- 
or on 
sion. 


HE object of this little book isn’t to 

teach a workman how to become a 
Disraeli or a Bob Ingersoll. It is to help 
him understand the basic principles of 
successful oral self-expression, so that in 
a meeting of workers all minds can con- 
tribute something to the discussion, and 
the conclusions arrived at will represent 
neither the momentary passion of the 
crowd nor the blind following of one 
leader, but the united and democratic 
wisdom of all. Having in our day at- 
tended many public discussions, we'll 
tell the world this is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, and seldom at- 
tained even in the councils of those mighty 
intellectual giants, business men and pro- 
fessors. And also, having by way cf 
humorous pastime perused more than 
one of the widely advertised publications 
telling the young man how to achieve 
success, how to eat with a fork, how to 
sit in a hammock with a young lady, how 
to train the memory so you can remember 
Freeman Pulver, of Bend, Ore., when 
he comes back next year to buy under- 
wear, how to “develop the personality,” 
how to make an after-dinner speech (we 


can tell you how in one word—Don't!). 
etcetera, ad infinitum and ad nauseam, 
we are in a position to say that the style 
and tone and purpose and intellectual 
solidity of this new book written for 
workers and sold, largely, through the 
labor unions, puts the shoddy, quack, 
money grabbing “self help’”’ literature of 
our bourgeois classes to the ruddy, car- 
mine blush. 
see 

“The First Million the Hardest.” By A. 

B. Farquhar (who made the millions) 

and Samuel Crowther. Doubleday, 

Page and Co. 


B. FARQUHAR is an aged manu- 
* facturer of agricultural implements 
in York, Pa., who thinks laborers talk 
too much as it is and work too little. 
Having made (we gather from his title) 
at least a million dollars, he has felt 
obliged to write a book. Not having 
made a million dollars, we are obliged to 
read it. Millionaires have never inter- 
ested us so much as they interest Mr. 
Farquhar. When he was eighteen (that 
was in 1858) he went up to New York 
and entered the office of William B. Astor. 
He dove past the Cerberus at the door 
and landed in front of the great man. 

“Well, boy, what do you want?” said 
that individual, angrily. 

Young Farquhar drew up a chair, sat 
in it, and answered, “I want to know how 
to make a million dollars.” 

Astor melted at once, and strongly 
advised him not to. He said money was 
a great care, and you were always afraid 
of being cheated. 
to see A, T. Stewart, James Gordon Ben- 
nett, and other rich men, for their advice. 
They all advised him never to break a 
promise, to pay all his notes when they 
fell due, and never to speculate. That’s 
all there was to it. He says he has fol- 
lowed this advice, and now has the mil- 
lion. It sounds easy. We have tried it, 
too. But there’s a trick in it, as you 
might know. We have several times 
had to renew notes, because we didn’t 
have the money to pay them. The secret 
is, of course, always to have the money. 


A PAPER in Springfield, Ill, once 
offered a prize for the best answer 

to the question, “What would I do with 
a million dollars?” Young Vachel Lind- 
say sent in, as his answer, “I'd change 
it into dimes, dump ’em all in the State 
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But he sent him over - 


House yard, and let anybody carry ’em 
off who wanted ‘em.” The neighbors 
told Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay something was 
radically wrong with their son. Some- 
thing is equally wrong with us. We don’t 
care a darn whether Mr. Farquhar has 
made a million dollars, or ten million dol- 
lars. Most of his book seems to us the 
babblings of a rather conceited elderly 
manufacturer, who has guided his whole 
life by the acquisitive instinct, and has 
strangely and utterly failed to grasp the 
first glimmerings of a social consciousness 
about labor and privilege and whose 
political economy is that of Adam Smith. 
He says that most of his life he has worked 
fifteen hours a day. We believe him, but 
it doesn’t fill us with any wild enthusiasm 
to do likewise, not even if we were sure 
of a million dollars when we were eighty. 
A camel can go nine days without a 
drink, too. 
Rad 


Photodramatic Elements 
by Stanley R. Hoffiund 


H! HIS love was passion-sweet, 
In the fillum. 

Heavies learned to be discreet, 
Feared he'd killum. 
He knocked out in wholesale strife 
Half a dozen, saved her life: 
Hero husband, petted wife, 
In the fillum. 


And the furs he bought! The hats! 
In the drammer. 

Poodle dogs, angora cats! 

And his grammer 

When sub-titles were his tongue— 
Sweetest English ever sung! 

And the way his kisses clung! 

In the drammer. 


Ah! Comes disillusionment! 
_ Situation: 
For her flat she pays the rent. 
Motivation: 
He refused to buy her bread; 
When a burglar came he fled; 
And the uncouth things he said! 
—Separation. 
Rt 
Tom (colored)—I just met a nigger 
out there all cut up and his shirt was 
might’ nigh covered with blood. 
Rady—Good lan’! Who done it? 
“Well, I done ax'd him dat question 
and he said ‘a friend o’ his.’”’ 

















MARJORIE RAMBEAU 
In “The Goldfish” 


(See page 18) 
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The Right Way 
by Katherine Negley 
HEN Alan was courting Elaine, 


he did not follow any method at 
all. It was really Elaine that had the 
methods. 

After he was married, he tried cave- 
man tactics. He had read they were 
most effective, but they only made Elaine 
very, very cross, and he always got the 
worst of every argument. He tried being 
nice and gentle and kind. He thought 
that was what she wanted him to do, but 
she became suspicious. 

He tried being indifferent. He never 
saw her becoming gowns, her alluring 
little tricks or her beauty. 

Then the cruel war was over. She 
loved him forever and tried to hold him. 
HAS 

“Now is the time to get your life in- 
sured, young man. The longer you 
delay it, the higher your premiums will 
be.” 

“I know that, but the longer I wait, 
the fewer premiums I will have to pay.” 

eral 


Rastus—Is yo’ gwine to tote a rabbit's 
foot when yo’ visits Misto’ Jones’s 
chicken coop? 

Mose—No suh. I’se gwine to git me 
one of dese yere alibis. 


tiated 


“Jimson is the worst old fogy I ever 
saw.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“He still thinks that liquor has to be 
at least four years old before it is fit to 
drink.” 
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“Miss Edna, is your sister in?” 
“Yes, Mr. Smythe; she’s all set.” 


“So you're a Boy Scout, eh? Have 
you e your daily good deed to-day” 
“Ves, sir. I taught Billy Jones that 
it isn’t-safe to call me a liar.” 
Pad 
North—Dobbs is the most contrary 
man I ever knew. 
West—Yes; he moved to Mississippi 
just because he was a Republican! 
sae 
“T know this stuff is good, because I 
bought it from a sea captain who just 
arrived from the other side.” 
“How do you know he didn’t make it 
on the way over?” 











Modern Damsel—Strange that her 
feet are covered—must have been bow- 
legged. 
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Wants Supplied 
by A. R. Rogers 


LEASE, Mr. Stork,” the lady cried 
In accents low and coy, 
“Do listen to my prayer now— 
I want a little boy. 
He should have steely bluish eyes 
And hair of golden hue, 
And as for his dear precious limbs— 
I leave all that to you.” 


“Nay, Mr. Stork,” the husband urg’d, 
“I need a lovely girl, 

With soft brown eye that languishes 
And tress in raven curl, 

To be my comfort and my joy, 
My happiness, my life, 

The counterpart of her who is 
My own sweet darling wife.” 


And Mr. Stork conclusion quick 
Most lib’rally did reach; 
He simply listen’d to them both— 
And gave them one of each! 
AAS 


“Do you know what is meant by a 
clese corporation?” 

“T ought to. I’ve worked for one of 
them for ten years, and they haven’t 
raised my salary yet.” 

Pad 


“Tt is high time you bought a new 
evening suit, John.” 

“TI know, dear, but the moths are so 
comfortable in the old one that I hate to 
force them to move.” 

Pd 

The woman who is always looking for 
a bargain might try marrying a man who 
is in reduced circumstances. 
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First Prize 
N ENGLISHMAN, tired and 


very thirsty, struck a small town 
in Kentucky just at evening. 

Approaching a long, lean Ken- 
tuckian who was holding up a fence 
outside a corner grocery store, he 
said, in a low voice: 

“Excuse me, but is there a place 
round about here where a chap can 
get a drink?” 

The Kentuckian pointed to a little 
building some distance away. 

“See that church over there?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the Englishman, 
“T see it. But you don’t mean to 
tell me you can buy a drink in a 
church?” 

“No,” said the Kentuckian. 
“That's the only place in this town 
where you can’t.” 











Second Prize 


he Louisiana during the grinding season 
the negro children eat sugar cane in 
abundance. One day an old negro was 
heard reprimanding a negro boy whom 
he saw eating cane after cane. 

“Boy,” he said, “ain’t I done tole 
you not to eat so much cane? Don’t you 
know cane killed Abel?” 

Riad 
AMES STEVENS, by way of frac- 
turing the oltl procedure of fictitious 
names, is a friend of ours. James lives 
in a large town in the Middle West, 
situate on a lake. It is a prominent 
railroad center, is located in Illinois, and 
the name of the city begins with C. 
Beyond that I cannot speak. 

James has peculiar ideas. One of 
these is the keeping of his supplies in 
the cellar. 

Several days ago James decided he 
needed some oil, and before leaving the 
house he searched all over the cellar for 
a can he had purchased some weeks be- 
fore. In vain. 

Finally he referred to his wife. 

“Oh!” said she, “that oil? I put it in 
a crock near the steps.” 

He found it readily enough, but not 
under the steps. It was near the pre- 
serve shelf. 

Two hours later, James and his car 
were towed back to town and a public 


All others at regular rates. 
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garage that did the towing. The engine 
was stuck. Neither starter nor hand- 
cranking would budge it, and only by 
keeping the gears in neutral could it be 
towed. 

When the cylinder heads were re- 
moved, James was shown the contents 
of the cylinders . . taffy. 

Henceforth, he swears, he will taste 
his reserve of oil before filling the crank 
case. 

In this case it had been molasses. 

At 


OW much do I owe you, Doc?” a 

grateful mountaineer once asked 
Dr. Henry Drury Hatfield, former gov- 
ernor of West Virginia, when as a moun- 
tain doctor he rode twenty miles deep 
into the mountains one stormy winter 
night and saved the mountaineer’s wife 
from pneumonia. Knowing the family’s 
poverty, Hatfield half jokingly re »plied: 

“Oh, just whate ver you can pay. 

“All right,” replied the mountaineer, 
“the only thing I have is that old cow 
out there, but she’s yours and I'll bring 
her in next week.” 

Hatfield was astonished a few days 
later to see the mountaineer walk up the 
road, leading the cow. 

“Hello, Doc,” said the mountaineer. 
“Here's that cow I said I'd give you.” 
He handed the rope to Hatfield and 
started away. 

“Hold on!” shouted Hatfield. ‘“‘Did 
you walk all the way from the mountains 
with that cow?” 

“Sure,” was the reply. 

“Well,” re -plied Haifield, fishing into 
his pocket, “here’s five dollars. Drive 
her back home again.” 

AAS 

HERE is a tale told of a certain Con- 

federate town, in the Civil War, 
which found itself attacked by the North- 
ern troops, and sent for aid from the 
mountain volunteers. Before the aid 
could arrive, however, they were driven 
out, followed by the triumphant Federals. 
In the night, the auxiliaries arrived and 
found the town deserted. It was the 
first time they had ever been there so 
they decided, as the enemy was returning, 
that discretion was the better part of 
valor, and left by a rear gate just as the 
Federals entered by the front. 

Before them stretched a fine smooth 
road with tall white fences on either side, 
and they let themselves go to it for all 
they were worth after aid. But they 
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rode and rode all night, and never a sign 
of civilization did they see. It seemed 
as though the whole State was deserted. 
At last the sun peeped over the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, and found them still 
galloping farther and farther away from 
the town, with the dust rising in clouds 
behind. 

But to the amazement of his troops, 
the colonel suddenly drew up, and turned 
to his lieutenant. 

“What’s the matter, suh?” asked the 
lieutenant. 

“Matter? Why dammit, suh,” reared 
the colonel, “we’ve been galloping around 
a race-track all night!” 

SAS 


LD BILL HARLEY, a hermit well 
known to the fishermen who yearly 
visited the district of Snake Island for 
holiday sport, was dead. His demise 
was the subject of conversation as a party 
of fishermen gathered in camp for the 
evening meal and each had a kindly word 
of regret to express. 

“Here comes Sandy McIntosh,” re- 
marked one of the group, “even he will 
feel badly about Old Bill. Sandy, we’ve 
just heard a bit of bad news.” 

“Well,” said Sandy, “and what is it?” 

“Old Bill Harley, over on Snake Island, 
has kicked out.” 

“You don’t say so!’ exclairhed Sandy. 
“Dead, is it! That is too bad. Un- 
timely, too.” 

The others were somewhat surprised 
at the unemotional Sandy taking it so 
hard, 

“It’s true, all right,” said someone, 
“but the old .chap’s death is timely 
enough. He’s a very old man.” 

“Timely, you say!” exclaimed Sandy. 
“And only yesterday I lent him ninety 
cents!” 

HAH 
T= Sunday school lesson was on Job. 

The superintendent of the primary 
department. was earnestly endeavoring 
to picture the painful existence of Job 
to his youthful audience. To this end 
he was dwelling at length upon poor Job’s 
sufferings and the futility of all medical 
treatment. A small boy down front who 
had been absorbed in the tale suddenly 
held up his hand. 

“What is it, Willie?” asked the super- 
intendent. 

“Have they tried Doctor Smith?” 
asked Willie loyally naming the family 
physician. 











The World of Knockers 


NVENTORS need all kind of pep, 

for we’re opposed to all that’s strange; 

we kick at every forward step, at 
everything that hints of change. 

We see the damsels wearing gowns 
which do not drag upon the pave; we 
rend our beards and beat our crowns; the 
good old times are in the grave! We 
place our hands before our glims, the 
modern styles offend the gaze; we see so 


much of female limbs we languish for the . 


good old days. The good old times when 
women wore long gowns that hid their 
legs and feet; nine yards went dragging 
on the floor, or, peradventure on the 
street. 

The modern styles are full of sense, 
they’re an improvement on the old, al- 
though we sit upon the fence, and talk 
old times, and rant and scold. We always 


knock on all things new, and progress 
makes us tear our hair; there are so many 
rags to chew, and every gent must chew 


his share! 















“IT lived at Punktown-in-the- 
Hole when first an auto reached 
the place; with staring eyes we 
watched it roll, and voted it a rank 
disgrace.” 


BY WaLT Mason 
ILLUSTRATION BY Henry J. Peck 


LIVED at Punktown-in-the-Hole when 
first an auto reached the place; with 
staring eyes we watched it roll, and voted 
it a rank disgrace. Zeb Thompson’s 
team of old bay mares all panic-stricken 
ran amuck, and galloped up two flights 
of stairs, while harnessed to a heavy 
truck. And every Dobbin tried to waltz, 
and voiced a protest with a neigh, and 
staid old cows threw somersaults and 
mules and donkeys ran away. Along the 
village street we stood, and jawed the 
man who ran the bus; we thought the 
gallows was too good for one who'd kick 
up such a fuss. And in our wisdom we 
declared that autos would be banned by 
law; no sinful chugster would be spared, 
each one would feel the halter draw. We 
ranted for a year or two, and tried to cuss 
the vans away; and then the fact hove 
into view that buzz-buzz carts had come 
to stay. And now we drive our choo- 
ing wains, and of their pep and speed 
we brag; slow travel gives us piebald 


pains, we laugh at him who drives a 
nag. 


WHEN I was young cheap candles 
gave the light by which we combed 
our hair, and my old grandsire used to 
rave if coal-oil lamps were mentioned 
there. “I'll have no lamps around,” he 
cried, “they’re dangerous as they can be; 
these candles were my father’s pride, and 
they are good enough for me. Jim Beck- 
staff bought a coal-oil lamp, abandoning 
the candle plan; a hundred miles we had 
to tramp to find the fragments of that 
man.” 

But in my father’s day the lamp was 
used in every Christian home; its mild 
effulgence used to camp upon that 
parent’s lofty dome, and as a sort of 
ghastly joke the old lamp in my memory 
blooms, and I recall how it would smoke 
and fill the house with beastly fumes. 
There came a day when my Aunt Jane 
said gas was what we ought to burn; and 
father split the roof in twain with lan- 
guage toasted to a turn. 


“|* is a vile and deadly thing, it 
poisons people in their sleep; a 
jet’s left open, then, by jing, the crowner 
comes, and orphans weep.” 

And thus at every step we kick, pro- 
testing with a frantic shout; if there’s a 
mudhole, there we stick, until some fellow 
pulls us out. Oh, we are down on all 
things new; we see them come with stony 
glare; there are so many rags to chew, 
and every gent must chew his share! 
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Drawn by S. W. MITCHELL. 











Beyond the Lines—Dangerous 








Appraisal 
by Harold N. Swanson 


T= most handsome man I know goes 
about in careless tweeds; his phy- 
sique is wonderful, and he is supremely 
ignorant of how to show it off to the best 
advantage. He has curly hair—the kind 
that is given to some man only once in a 
score of years. His eyes are as infinitely 
loyal as a mastiff’s, and as tender. His 
voice is low, caressing, like a muted 
violin. His complexion is flawless and 
the brows are bushy—perhaps a little 
too heavy. 

Still, the more I think about it, I be- 
lieve those firm brows are one of my best 
points. 


“Oh, dear, I wish these baseball writers 
would use intelligible English. What is 
a pinch hitter, Henry?” 

* “A pinch hitter, my dear, is a man who 
receives a fabulous salary for striking 
out at the psychological moment.” 

tts 

“Don’t you just love old mahogany, 
Mr. Van Lushe?” 

“I sure do, but these bootleggers are 
getting so clever at counterfeiting labels, 
that you can never be sure you are getting 
the real stuff.” 

R Pdad 

Mrs. Willis—She is very aristocratic. 

Mrs. Gillis—Yes, indeed. She speaks 
of her husband as being employed by 
the Weather Chiffonier instead of by 
the Weather Bureau. 
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When Tightwad Was Married 
“With this ring,” impressively 


by Philip B. Strong 
Le 
*twas said, 


Repeating without error, “I thee wed”; 

“With all my worldly goods I thee en- 
dow,” 

Ah, there is where he stumbled in his 
vow; 

For, getting rattled (was he truly so?) 

This is the way the pledge was made to 
go: 

“With all thy worldly goods—” 
blest her lot! 

What thus he gave her (and no more) 
she got. 


How 
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“Nanook of the North” at the Capitol provides thrilling entertainment for Bertram ‘Hartman 










Go North, Young Picture Men, Go North! 


OW is the time for all motion 
N picture actors to come back 

from the West and Go North. 
“Nanook of the North” and his family 
act their own story before the camera 
of Robert J. Flaherty, up where the seals 
and the walruses come from, and so un- 
versed are they all, including the seals, 
in the art of motion picture acting that 
every move they make is beautiful, ex- 
citing and eloquent. Everything these 
blessed amateurs have to do is just plain 
done, and the camera sits on a nearby 
tripod and gathers it in. Nobody regis- 
ters anything. Nobody points anything 
up. Nobody does a thing except the 
business in hand. There isn’t an Eskimo 
in the picture who is not alive every 
minute with the grace and significance 
of somebody—anybody—engrossed in a 
job. What a boon it would be if even a 
broker’s per cent. of our orthodox players 
could so superbly let themselves alone! 


ERHAPS the human body is a little 

bit vindictive, and takes it out on 
the ignorant who would like to drive it to 
convey rage or grief and scorn or satis- 
faction by well-schooled little poses, by 
refusing to convey anything much but 
the schooling. Spontarieous action al- 
ways s for itself. Give any actor 
something to do—if he has not been too 
long an actor—and have him pay all of 
his attention to what he is doing and 
none at all to himself, and the first time 
he does it he’s bound to be right. His 
hands will be informative, his legs will 
be in the right place, his face will be fine, 
and he could be taken at that moment 
for the pictures with exactly the desirable 
amount of eloquence. That is because 
the human body has been drilled to fall 
in behind and work together with its 
boss—its current purpose—for more cen- 
turies than the motion picture business 
has days to its credit. In fact, so power- 
ful are the body’s impulses to blurt out 
just what it is doing that they do say it 
is impossible for it to keep a secret. 
Many prospering psychologists maintain 
that at every moment of day or night, 


BY Heywoop Broun 


every human being has a nerve or a 
muscle finely flickering that would tip 
him off at once to the knowing. We 
grant that the motion picture audiences 
might not be either skillful enough or 
interested enough to bother with those 
twitches betraying, say, a complex ac- 
quired at the age of eight, but they surely 
would be interested—and they should be 
indulged in it—in seeing the major pan- 
tomimes of those burly ideas and emo- 
tions the pictures concern themselves 
with. Somebody really ought to lead a 
little band of picture actors to the country 
of Nanook so that they could see for 
themselves that plastic art, like Little 
Bo-Peep’s sheep, will come home if you 
leave it alone. 


URTHERMORE, and in defiance of 

our fear that we shall make “Nanook 
of the North” sound unpleasantly like a 
school, we are going on to point out how 
much Robert J. Flaherty has to teach the 
directors. Mr. Flaherty is no director, 
he says, but just a traveling man, a Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society. It 
occurred to him that picturing the fight 
of an Eskimo family to preserve its life 
against the most beautiful elements in 
the world would be a lot of fun to look at. 
Knowing nothing at all of the cut-back, 
inset or close-up systems, he simply pic- 
tured his story. It began at the begin- 
ning and ended at the end, and it ran 
right straight along, in between. When 
his action spread out over considerable 
territory, Mr. Flaherty just spread out 
his focus and took it all in. For instance, 
there is a scene in which Nanook har- 
poons a seal, and discovers what the man 
felt like who had the bear by the tail. 
He is pretty well ahead of his family 
party, but he imagines he can signal to 
them to hurry along. He stands up and 
waves his arm, and suddenly you notice 
a small black spot in the back of the pic- 
ture. That spot begins to show life, 
and presently, as it grows larger, you can 
see the leader dogs, then all the dogs, 
then the Eskimos inside the sled, and 
finally the whole thrilling race. 
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E REALIZED all at once how 

much we had been put upon by 
directors who knew their business. Di- 
rectors whose idea of the great way 
to show a horse race would be alter- 
nating portraits of the rivals’ heads, 
no single snort lost. Directors who 
would have gloried in the chance to show 
Nanook struggling with his seal, to flash 
a title, “Help is coming” and then to 
show a team of wolf dogs plunging by 
with a sled attached, with a cut-in of 
Nanook again, then another of the dogs- 
We realized that our directors knew much 
too much to have let us have that gor- 
geous race, all in the same picture. 


O* COURSE so magic a picture as 
“‘Nanook of the North” could never 
have been built wholly on the mere igno- 
rance of its actors and directors, pleasur- 
able as these have been. The picture 
itself has one intrinsic beauty after 
another. The life of Nanook was hard, 
but it was certainly a treat to the eye. 
Whether he was building his igloo, stow- 
ing his family into it, tying up his dogs, 
embarking for a walrus hunt, fighting 
life for life with a seal or a walrus or 
trapping a silver fox, he did them all 
against a background of soft snow and 
shining ice, under blue moonlight or 
yellow sun, which bathed his schemes in a 
loveliness that was independent of the 
drama or the excitement of his history. 
His grand little tough kids were perfec- 
tion to look at, whether they happened 
to be outdoors learning what to do with a 
bow and arrow, or indoors being slicked 
up by mother and put to bed. 


UT do not forget that in addition to 
the pure beauty Mr. Flaherty had 

to bring down from the North, he had the 
sense to bring it beautifully. If we have 
seemed to fall into the attitude of town 
scold to our own trained directors, Mr. 
Flaherty’s accomplishments must bear 
the blame. Moses, though he could not 
enter the promised land, at least could 
view it. Our directors will do neither— 
with ourstanding exception of Henry King. 

























Broadway 
Broadcasts 










ED. WYNN AND 

KIPLING 
A “Perfect Fool” 
there was and he 
made a hit, and 
Madge McCarthy is 
one of the “ladies 






Claire Windsor, the star of Peter Kyne’s “Brothers 
Under the Skin,” is one of the best actresses on 
the screen and a solid Goldwyn star. 





Let us hope 
that the stage 

hands of the Keith 
Theaters are very 
careful not to leave 

any loose tacks around 
when the Marmein 


Photograph by ABBE. Sisters “do their stuff.” 
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“If the bankers’ conference was called a Soviet solution of world troubles, old Populi would throw back his head 


and begin to vox like a wolf” 


EDITORIAL 


BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


The White Topper 
Ss COL. GEORGE HARVEY wore a white plug hat 


to a dinner the other night. And the news of the ad- 

venture cluttered the cables. Grand news it was, too. 
Of all the millions of drab and useless words that have crossed 
the sea these ten months, telling of nothing in particular, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, the freedom of Ireland, no words have been 
so cheering as these that brought this thrilling story of the 
corking adventure of the white topper. 

That it was our particular ambassador under the white 
topper was of course comforting to a nation suffering from con- 
fusion, ennui and a deadly dose of Congress. For the white 
topper upon our representative to the court of St. James proves 
that we still are a young and virile people. The white topper 
is the sign of the berries; even as Yankee Doodle entering the 
metropolis “riding on his pony, stuck a feather in his hat and 
called it macaroni.” When a man gets himself canvassed 
into a white topper mood he has pranced out of this mauve 
twentieth century and is in the land “beyond the twilight’s 
purple rim.” He is living a hard and dangerous life. No 
matter how circumspect may be his outward manner, he is at 
heart stepping high, wide and handsome, and ladies approach 
him at their own risk. 

Colonel Harvey, pacing proudly up to the Canadian ban- 
quet hall in a white topper, symbolizes ““Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean” bedecked in the red, white and blue, frizzling her 
bobbed hair, plucking her fair eyebrows, dabbing up her pretty 
lips, and giving a lick and a promise to her peachy cheeks be- 


fore sailing out to vamp the world. The white topper upon 
our ambassador advertises us as a dweller in the land of true 


romance. 
Ri Riedel 


Harding invited a lot of steel and railroad men to dine in 
the White House the other day. Can it be that Harding also 


is “a practical man”? 
sae 


The Banking Soviet 
Tier Soviet, as nearly as it may be expressed in American 


terms, is a trade organization—say the bricklayers’ union 

or the local Bar Association, or the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen, or the county Medical Society—assuming the 
powers usually delegated to representative government. In- 
stead of electing representatives geographically, Soviet repre- 
sentatives seemed to be elected from organizations of trades 
and professions. Which is a tremendously dangerous thing, 
as men know their fellow-workers better than they know their 
fellow-citizens in the block or the ward or the township. 

So politicians naturally fight shy of Soviets in theory and 
let them govern the world in practice. The Bankers’ Soviet, 
which has been settling international affairs in Europe, is a 
beautiful case in point. Here is a group of highly skilled, 
highly intelligent men from all over Christendom sitting in 
judgment upon the financial affairs of a sick world. Their 
diagnosis is intelligent. The prescription has sense in it. 
And if ever there was a Soviet, it is the International Bankers’ 
Conference. 

Yet, if it was called a Sovict solution of the world’s troubles, 
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old Populi would throw back his head and begin to vox like a 
wolf! Names, causes, tools, methods count for such a lot in 
politics, and things and results are so unimportant. 

Aan 


“Business will revive,” declarcs a wise financial shark, 
“when European conditions scttle,’ and no confidence is 
violated by releasing the news that when European conditions 
settle business will revive. 

A ad 


The Last Days of Normalcy 


HAT politics needs just now is chiefly boots; maybe 
boots and whiskers; something that will bring the 
temple Pharisees in the holy of holies where laws are 
made, interpreted and executed to see as they are seen. 
The fundamental difference between the two old parties 
is coming out with startling clearness. It is that the Repub- 
licans are stealing where the Democrats wasted. The choice 
is somewhat one between incompetents and scoundrels. And 
the befuddled taxpayer is getting nervous. Hence the rise 
of the so-called progressives—Beveridge, Pinchot, Brookhart, 
the Iowa radical, Frazier, the Non-partisan Leaguer—men 
who are known to have a low opinion of all “regulars.” Hence, 
the mad talk of Ford for President. Ford would be both 
boots and whiskers in the White House. What he doesn't 
know, printed in small type, would fill the East Room, and 
what he thinks he knows would crowd the Congressional 
Library. 

But there is rather a large consignment of Fordian philos- 
ophy in the public mind just now. It’s dangerous. It is filled 
with political dynamite, and given a dozen replicas of La 
Follette in the Senate, and at least half a dozen are on the way, 
the dynamic disgust of the folks at American politics might 
easily blow a hole in the regular organizations of party govern- 
ments that would leave the agricultural bloc in charge of 
legislation, sticking up in the situation like a sore toe in a fog! 

With the Bankers’ Soviet running international affairs 
and the hell-raisers’ Soviet running the nation, little old nor- 
malcy would do well to crawl back into 
the womb of yesterday and pretend never 
to have been born. 

tas 


A car of whisky billed as “potatocs” 
was caught recently in Chicago, “and 
that was Irish stew.” 


Riad 


Laughter on a Twelve-hour 
Day 


ND yet “laughter, holding both 
her sides,” has more work than she 
can do sorting over the fun in the 

pile of seamy episodes. For one thing, 
there is a gorgeous roar of laughter at “the 
best minds” in the mistake they made in 
getting rid of Senator Kenyon, whom 
President Harding appointed to a Federal 
judgeship in order to get a dangerous 
radical out of the Senate. 

In Kenyon’s place “the best minds” 
get Brookhart, whose radicalism makes 
the Kenyon liberalism seem infants’ food. 
And then there is Jim Watson, the courte- 
ous knight of the soft-soap kettle, Tom- 
watsoning the British and Italian am- 
bassadors. The trouble with Jim, when 
he tries to Tomwatson, is that he lacks the 
immoral courage. He delivers merely a 
mushy blow where Tom Watson swings a 
fence rail. Jim has been training himself 
as a smiler, a handshaker, a statesman of 
unction, a person of a certain oleaginous 
punctility. And to set him to the nasty 
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on knees. 





business of blackguarding a representative of a friendly power 
for political purposes is like spreading fertilizer with a Spad 
acroplane! 
Laughter, viewing the show, would not only have to hold 
both sides, but get a dish pan for her tears! 
ree) 
The League of Nations is admitting Germany, and that agitat- 
ing in the front row is France getting ready to ask for a rain check. 
A! 


Clean Up the Movies 


ws LEAN up the movies” is the slogan of Elder Will Hays 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Sullivan, Ind., 
who happens for the moment to be dictator of the 
moving picture business in America. 

Elder Hays is a grand little man, and his aspiration is 
beautiful to see; but a bit under-engined. The movies will 
not clean up—not much. The trouble with the movies is not 
with the producers or the actors, nor even with the distrib- 
utors. The movies are wrong because men and women who 
go to the movies are entertained by them, get mental pabulum 
from them, genuinely enjoy them, and night after night, 
month after month, year after year, want nothing better. 
Given the moron audience and the moron picture, the moron 
actor and the moron director are inevitable. You can’t clean 
up the movies without giving them voice, color, character, 
wisdom and distinction. 

And the minute intelligence is injected into the movies, 
the movie audience wanders away bored to a crisp and delicious 
brown. The movie is dirty because it is a low order of enter- 
tainment, appealing to one sense only, requiring merely action 
to carry its message. And action makes an appeal to the 
mind that reduces reasoning to its lowest terms. 

The theater may be improved. The saloon might possibly 
have been saved with wisdom on the part of the brewers. The 
scarlet lady of Babylon had her better moments. Cain had 
some justification. But to clean up the movies is like going 
at the leopard with kalsomine. 





ae NQ 


FOR THOSE WHO ROLL ’EM 


Flapper—Is this Mr. Reginald Smythe, the painter? 

Smythe—Yes, my dear. 

“Well, I hear that you are now specializing in painting permanent dimples 
When can I have a—ah—kneeling? 
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The Manners of the Elect 


ARJORIE RAMBEAU in “The 
M Goldfish,” with Wilton Lackaye, 
carries a significant scene worthy 
of reproduction. Mr. Lackaye teaches 
her the manners of the elect. They are at 
Jenny’s apartment, where her second step 
upward brought her, and she is taking a 
lesson before her first evening at the opera, 
where she lands her third partner. 


Count: -Wipe your fingers delicately. Now, 
while I'm getting my change and tipping the 
waiter, take your mirror out and verify your 
face. (JENNY pantomimes accordingly.) Lower 
the mirror a little so they can see your face! 
(Jenny in pantomime complies.) As soon as 
you have powdered your face and emphasized 
your lips (JENNY pantomiming)—we rise— 
(They do 80.) 

(Castmer starts, pantomiming, to help JENNY 
with her cape.) 

Count: If the waiter starts to help you 
with your cape—don't let him. That is for 
me to do. (Pretends to put imaginary cape 
around her.) UHired hands should never be 
allowed to touch your shoulders—which are 
barer than usual, as you are going to the opera. 

Jenny: Herman helps me with my wraps. 

Count: He has no manners. (To Casi- 
mer.) The car! (JoJenny.) We leave the 
restaurant—(Both cross R., while Castmer 
removes table and places two chairs side by 
side to represent the car)— throw a contemptu- 
ous glance at the other people dining as we 
stroll out. More contempt! Still more! We 
reach the front hall. While they are getting 
me into my overcoat, you can either stare at 
people passing or pirouette carelessly to let 
them see the back of your cape. (Both JENNY 
and the Count back toC.) We get into the car. 

(Caster opens the imaginary car door.) 

Jenny (to CastmeR, smiling sweetly at him): 
Thank you! 

Count (quickly): No! No! Don’t thank 
him! The door opened by itself; you're un- 
aware of the existence of the doorman. (Boh 
sit, Count speaks through imaginary tube.) To 
the Metropolitan! (JENNy lurches as car pre- 
sumably starts.) You say a few languid words— 

Jenny: What a very good dinner! 

Count: No! No! Always lead people to 
suppose that you're used to far finer things 
than they can offer you. 

Jenny: What a rotten dinner! 

Count: That's better! As the car draws up 
at the Metropolitan, you ask name of the opera. 
It's very good taste not to know. 
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King Fish—Aren’t you rather far from home, way down here in this 


kingdom of fish, young lady? 


Stenog—Oh, no, kind king; I’m a little sardine from the subways on a 


week’s vacation. 








S4_ “Bil ' 


She—Honey, here is an article, “How to keep the cellar dry!” 
He—lIf you invite your dad for another week ours will be dry. 
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JeNNy: What are we hearing to-night? 

Count: “Faust!” 

Jenny: Indeed! Id no idea! 

Count: The car stops, the door is opened. 
I get out first to help you down and shield you 
from the crowd. (They pantomime leaving the 
car.) As we go in, let your train down—never 
mind if it trips anyone up, look bored and 
sail on! 

(Casmer, who has gone out R., now re-enters 
with a contrivance representing an opera boz, 
within which he sets four chairs.) 

Count: When we reach the box, the opera 
has already begun. 

Jenny: No! 

Count: Yes. Society people only begin 
to arrive toward the end of the first act. 

JENNY: But Herman wants to be there 
before the curtain goes up; he says if he isn’t 
he can’t understand what it’s all about. 

Count (sighing): Your husband is im- 
possible! Well, well, let's continue—(They 
cross toward box.) not for his sake, but for that 
great connoisseur who could appreciate you 
and whom you may yet meet. Now walk 
boldly to the front of the box, well in sight, 
and drop your cape! (JENNY pantomimes.) 
No, don’t turn around, leave someone else to 


(Continued on page 32) 

















As We 
Were Saying 


BY ARTHUR H. FoLwELi 


Nature Stupies sy W. E. Hitt 


Boosting the Hat Business 


AT makers are acanny lot. Just 
H how they managed it we are ata 
loss to know, but they have a 
decided bulge on tailors, shoemakers and 
haberdashers. Witness this quotation 
from a baseball report in the New York 
Herald: 

“Some of the more enthusiastic gents 
stamped upon their straw hats and 
skimmed them down the stands.” 

In other words, rooters expressed their 
joy by busting their headgear and throw- 
ing it away. If this be common practice, 
and observation tells us that it is, how 
was it brought about? What sly propa- 
ganda did the hatters employ to have their 
wares thus favored? Considering the 
number of ball games in the United States 
in the course of one season, the impetus 
given trade by “enthusiastic gents’”” who 
stamp upon their hats must be con- 
siderable. And it benefits but a single 
line of business. 

Why are tailors and shoemakers, not 
to mention haberdashers and collar manu- 
facturers, so slow to follow suit? They 
should know enough to realize that “en- 
thusiastic gents” recognize no limitations, 
set no bounds. Once let a fashion be 
fixed, and it will expand, no matter how 
senseless. Why should not baseball re- 
ports include with truth such sidelights as: 

“Some of the more enthusiastic gents 
tore off their shoes and skimmed them 
down the stands.” 

Or, “ A dozen rabid rooters slit their 
coats and trousers into shreds and hurled 
them ecstatically in air.” 

Or, “There was a perfect storm of col- 
lars, ties and bits of silk shirting when Doo- 
gan crossed the pan with the winning run.” 

Left to themselves, Americans are too 
conservative in their enthusiasm. Not 

, quite as 
conser- 
vative as 
the Brit- 
isher at a 
cricket 
match who 
exclaims: 
“Very well 
played, in- 
deed, sir,” 
but con- 
servative 
never- 
theless. 
What can 
be done 
with them, 
however, 








Barbara Frietchie Up to the hat- 
the Minute ters have 
Publisher's notice: At therequest shown. 
of Barbara Frietchie, two well- F th 
known lines of Whittier have been or other 
altered to read: lines of 
“Who touches a hair of yon bobbed men’ s 
Dies like a dog! March on!” he said. wear, the 





future of sport holds 
infinite possibilities. 


Rnd 


HAT, we won- 

der, will be Attor- 
ney General Daugh- 
erty’s reply if counsel 
for one of the war 
profiteers pleads for 
clemency on_ the 
ground that his 
client is “a dy- 
ing man’’? 


RR Dd 
uae plesio- 


saurus in 
Patagonia 


turns out to 
have been a 
fake, but re 


ports persist 
that the sup- 
posedly extinct 
Bull Moose has 
been seen in 
Republican 
politics. 


Rated 


TATES- 
\J MEN know 
that the Amer- 
ican voter has 
a short mem- 
ory. Otherwise, 
they would 
not dare 
propose a 
high tariff 
for the 
benefit of 
the gentlemen formerly execrated as war 
profiteers. 

Ft 


Nipping War in the Bud 
6 heres good people who would abolish 


war overlook an important step in the 
gaining of their objective. They ignore 
the naming of babies. While boy babies 
are named as they are, wars will not abate. 
But let there be a concerted move against 
the martial type of name—the Jacks, the 
Richards and the Joes—plus a deter- 
mined drive in behalf of fancier, daintier 
christening, and one of the _ stanchest 
props in the upkeep of war, hero-worship 
by name, will be kicked from under it. 
Certain names resist glory. It simply 
will not stick to them. As an example, 
we reverence General Wayne of the Revo- 
lution because he was “Mad Anthony,” 
a dashing, daring leader. Could the same 
thrill have come from “Mad Wilbur” 
Wayne? Or “Mad Percival” Wayne? 
He would have known himself handi- 
capped from the first. We love the 
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Britisher at cricket match 


memory of the Civil War Hooker because 
he was “Fighting Joe.” Could the same 
niche of fame be his had the clergyman 
christened him Clarence or Claude, some 
forty years before? “Fighting Clarence” 
Hooker. Say it yourself and judge. And 
“Black Jack” Logan, also of the Civil 


War. Can you visualize a “Black Eg- 
bert” Logan? Or a “Black Rollo”? 
Not so. They sound funny, and you 


can’t worship names-which sound funny. 
These things, we suppose, enter the 
vast, mysterious realm of mass psychology. 
We don’t know why they are true, 
but we know they are. If parents will 
confine their choice of names to Rollo, 
Clive, Algernon and the rest of that stamp 
there will be little for hero-worship to feed 
on, and lacking fodder, it will die. And 
once hero-worship is dead, there will be 
no inducement for men to go to war. 
Try it, say for fifty years, and see. 
RR Rad 
Ultimately, it is possible, the bootlegger 
will be entitled to as respectable a place in 
society as the bootlicker. 
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“You know, dearie, I'll take back everything I ever 
said about that highbrow critic. He’s just paid me the 
most wonderful compliment! Said I had arms like Venus 
de Milo’s!” 
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With the College Wits 


Irrepressible, Joyous, Irresponsible 


Hilda and the Palm Tree 


Hypa was a gentle deb, 
Modest and sweet and shy, 
And nary a thought of wickedness 
Did her innocence belie. 


She smoked, she drank forsooth, 
She even parked a bit, 

For her retiring nature oft 
Did make a potent hit. 


Now at a ball not long ago 
Was Hilda tanked and hot; 
Her frock was casual and brief; 

The back of it was not. 


An amorous palm tree by the door 
Somehow caught that dress— 

Poor Hilda stood and shivered there 
In hosiery or less. 


A gasp, a pause, then Hilda said: 
“°Tis an optical illusion. 

“My costume’s meager, to be sure, 
“But I’m covered—with confusion!” 


L’Envoi 
So all you blushing débutantes 
Take heed to this girl’s game— 
And though you find you’re off your 
aisle 
Be Hildas just the same. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 
FHS 
“Let me introduce Mr. Fish, he is 
an expert swimmer.” 
“Ah, yes, take him down and let him 
enjoy himself in the pool room!”— 
Penn State Froth. 








Ce, 
CHEMISTRY EXPERIMENT 


Find the freezing point. 
—Ohio Wesleyan Mirror. 


“That girl is a regular third rail.” 

“How’s that?” 

“It’s dangerous to touch her.”—Utah 
Humbug. 




















Subjected. Rejected. 


Vital Statistics for Vacation 


ORTY-EIGHT students will have 
developed anzmia, necessitating 
their departure from college a week 
early. 
3,002 papers will be called in. 
1,200,667 nerves will be on edge. 
868 text-books will be packed in 434 
trunks, to be studied over vacation. 
Of these: 

867 will remain in trunks. 

1 will be left on train. 

1,600 students will burble, “Hope 
you have a good vacation.” 

1,600 students will respond, 
to you.” 

112 students will wear flowers, the 
gift of roommates. 

112 students will have sent flowers 
to the above-mentioned roommates. 

485 students will depart in tweed 
suits. Of these: 

244 will be lavender. 

70 will be blue. 

171 will be other colors. 

986,443 kisses will take place at the 
Wellesley station. Of these: 

27 will be sincerely desired. 

699,000 billion bacteria of a deadly 
nature will be thereby conveyed.— 
Wellesley College News. 

HAS 

1925—Why do you upperclassmen 
always refer to the co-eds as peaches? 

1922—The more you handle them 
the mushier they get.—Pennsylvania 
Punch Bowl. 


“Same 
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Collected. 
—Yale Record. 


Dejected. 








Digest of the World’s Humor 





Lady (purchasing thermometer) — 
And would you be so kind as to set it 
to sixty-five, because that’s what the 
doctor says I’m to keep the room at.— 
London Opinion. 

SIH 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE WILLIAM 
R. DAY of the Supreme Court of 
the United States sometimes introduces 
an amusing story into the solemn pre- 
cincts of that weighty deliberative body. 
There was this one, for example, of the 
lawyer who kept objecting to his wit- 
ness answering a certain question. 

“Where were you between nine and 
nine-thirty on the morning of the 14th 
of January?” asked the prosecuting 
attorney. 

“I object,” interjected the lawyer 
for the defense. 

“Let him ask me,” cried the witness, 
excitedly. 

They wrangled awhile over the rele- 
vancy of the question, and the case 
droned on. Presently the prosecution 
got back to that same question, and 
the defense objected. 

“Let him ask me! Let him ask me!” 
cried the witness wildly, pounding the 
rail in front of him. 

Finally the nine to nine-thirty ques- 
tion appeared for the third time, and 
was objected to. Whereupon the wit- 
ness went into a frenzy in his in- 
sistence that he be allowed to answer. 

The court stepped into the breach 
and ruled that the question was ma- 
terial. 

“Where were you between nine and 
nine-thirty on the morning of Jan- 
uary 14?” said the prosecutor. 

“I don’t remember,” lisped the wit- 
ness.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Blackstone—I think Brown was fool- 
ish in spending $100 for a radio phone 
outfit just because his wife wanted to 
listen to the free air concerts. 

Webster — Foolish nothing! He 
says the extra hours of quiet he gets 
every evening now are worth ten times 
the price he paid—New York Sun. 

SAH 


“Has Nexdore’s son ever made any 
use of his college education?” 

“IT should say so! He was held up 
a few nights ago.” 

mt 

“And he tackled his assailant and 
threw him for a loss of four ribs. 
He learned that trick on his college 
eleven.” 





“Professor” Sludge demonstrates to 
a special committee that no cruelty is 
involved in his performing flea act.— 
London Opinion. 

HAS 


It is true that the chronic shopper 
doesn’t buy much, but just look at 
all the practice she furnishes for the 
clerks.—Dallas News. 





ENERAL PERSHING tells the 
story of a volunteer battalion of 
backwoodsmen that once joined General 
Grant. The latter admired their phy- 
sique, but distrusted the capacity of their 
uncouth commander to handle troops 
promptly and efficiently in the field, so 
he said: “Colonel, I want to see your 
men at work; call them to attention 
and order them to march shouldered 
arms in close column to the left flank.” 
Without a moment’s hesitation the 
colonel yelled to his command: “Boys, 
look wild thar! Make ready to thicken 
and go left end-ways! Tote yer guns! 
Git!” The maneuver proved a bril- 
liant success, and the _ self-elected 
colonel was forthwith officially com- 
missioned.—Boys’ Own Paper. 
SIH 
“It is high time,” said the militant 
reformer on the platform, “that we 
had a moral awakening in this town. 
Let us arise in our might. Let us 
gird our loins. Let us take off our 
coats. Let us bare our arms. Let 


us— 
“Hold on now!” exclaimed a tall, 
thin woman near the platform. “If 
this is to be a moral awakening, don’t 
you dare to propose our taking off 
another thing.”—Boston Transcript. 








A Simple Error. 


—Le Rire (Paris). 
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“Have you seen your hubby, Doris?” 


“Why, yes. 


) igs a Nebraska court an attorney was 
arguing with great earnestness and 
eloquence. In the midst of his argument 
he paused a moment. 

“I observe that your honor shakes 
his head at that statement. I desire 
to reaffirm it, although your honor dis- 
sents.” 

“I have not intimated,” replied the 
judge, “how I should construe the evi- 
dence or what my decision will be in 
the case, and your remark is uncalled 
for.” 

“But, your honor, you shook your 
head.” 

“That may be true,” the court said. 
“There was a fly on my ear, and I re- 
served the right to remove it in any 
manner I saw fit. Proceed with your 
argument.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 

SAS 


“Bob is in love with Miss Young- 
blood.” 

“Did he tell you?” 

“No; but he’s got her photo hung 
alongside the picturé of his best dog.” 
—Detroit News. 


Reade 


Melville—What is economy, father? 
Father—Economy, my son, is a way 
of spending money without getting 
any fun out of it.—Answers (London). 


“After sending your son to college 
it must be disappointing to have him 
run off with a chorus girl.” 

“I should say it was disappointing,” 
replied the old millionaire. “I ex- 
pected to marry that little dame my- 
self.".—-New York Sun. 





She (after a tiff)—It is not nice of 
you to be always so monosyllabic, 
Max. 

He—Well, 
Der Brummer (Berlin). 


call me Maximilian!— 
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I ran across him at breakfast only the other week.”—London Mail. 


“You told me to file these letters, 
sir,” said the new yeoman. 

“Yes,” returned the officer. 

“Well, I was just thinkin’ that it’d 
be easier to trim ’em with a pair of 
scissors.”—Mississippi Bulletin. 

tas 


“I wish now,” said the lecturer, “to 
tax your memory.” 

A wail in the audience: “Has it 
come to that?”—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


Re Petal 


Judge—Yours is a very serious 
crime, my man. Thirty years ago it 
was a hanging matter. 

Horse Thief—Well, yer honor, thirty 
years from now it mayn’t be a crime 
at all—Boston Transcript. 


RR 


Teacher—Who can tell me the mean- 
ing of the word “leisure”? 

Little Boy—Please, miss, it’s a place 
where married people repent!—Lon- 
don Weekly Telegraph. 

HAH 


“I’m afraid dad will find out that 
we disobeyed him last night.” 

“The best way to keep him from 
finding out is to tell him. He never 
remembers anything.” —WNashville Ten- 
nesseean. 


’ 


A WISE old minister, before parting 
with a young couple he had joined 
in matrimony, used to slip a card into the 
bride’s hand, on which was printed this 
advice: “When you marry him, love 
him. After you marry him, study him. 
If he is honest, humor him. If he is 
generous, appreciate him. When he 
is sad, cheer him. When he is quarrel- 
some, ignore him. If he is slothful, 
spurn him. If he is noble, praise him. 
If he is confidential, encourage him. 
If he is secretive, trust him. If he is 
jealous, cure him. If he favors society, 
accompany him. When he does you a 
favor, thank him. When he deserves 
it, kiss him. Let him think how well 
you understand him; but never let him 
know that you manage him.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 
Ft 


City Man—I suppose you find your 
automobile a great improvement over 
your old horse, farmer. 

Old Farmer—Wal, in some ways, 
yes, and in other ways, no. I can’t 
go ter sleep on my way home from 
town and wake up in the barnyard, like 
I could with old Dobbin.—Boston 
Transcript. 
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Freda—Daddy has promised to pay 
all the expenses of our honeymoon 
trip. 

Fred—That’s splendid! We'll never 
come back.—London Opinion. 


“Thomas Hardy,” said an English 
lecturer, “is a serious enough indi- 
vidual to-day, but there was a time in 
London when he was the gayest of the 
gay. 

“At a bohemian club one evening 
Hardy rang up one after another thirty 
or forty of the most distinguished 
people in town—dukes, bishops, actor- 
managers, society queens, stage beau- 
ties, and so on. He told all these 
people to call up ‘625 Chiswick’ at 
once. 

“*You’re wanted there badly,’ he ex- 
plained to them, and the celebrities all 
thanked him hurriedly and rang off. 

“Well, when Hardy got through his 
telephoning we looked up ‘625 Chis- 
wick’ in the telephone directory. It 
was Wormwood Scrubs Prison!”—De- 
tioit Free Press. 

SAS 

Sculptor—My dear young lady, I’m 
looking for a model who’s aged and 
ugly. You are entirely too pretty for 
the type I desire. 

Model—What 
sculpture? 

“A statue of peace.”"—Le Journal 
Amusant (Paris). 


are you going to 





Elderly Lady—Now listen to this, Peggy—er— 


Granddaughter—Oh, save us! 
modern girl.—London Mail. 
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I suppose it’s another person writing exactly what you always thought about the 
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MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


ConpucTep By H. W. Stauson, M.E. 


Subscribers desiring information about motor cars, trucks, accessories or touring routes, can obtain it by 
writing to the Motor Department, Junce, 627 W. 43d Street, New York. 
Please remember that a two-cent stamp should be inclosed for reply. 


No charge is made for this service. 








What Does It Cost to 
Run a Car? 


OU might as well ask “How many 
people are there in a crowd?”— 


it depends largely upon the size 
of crowd that you mean. 

Take half-a-dozén men, at your coun- 
try club, for instance. One will start his 
mental adding machine to clicking and 
figure up that his Ford coupé costs him 
as much for upkeep as does his neighbor’s 
twin six sedan. Another may put the 
cost of keeping his car at the price of gaso- 
line, oil and tires and will say that he 
can reel off mile after mile at a cost of 
under three or four cents per mile; while 
another will include insurance, deprecia- 
tion, repairs, garage rent, and so many 
other items that his results would abso- 
lutely discourage anyone but a millionaire 
from so much as looking at a catalog of a 
moderate priced car. 

But let us not discourage the man who 
does not own a car and make him feel 
that motoring is the expensive necessity 
that it is not. On the other hand, let 
us not make our figures so low that the 


man who has just mortgaged his home 
to buy his wife a new dress will be in- 
duced to place a second mortgage on the 
house in order to drive to the station on 
his own four wheels instead of using the 
local taxi. 


HE first item of expense to consider 
is the food or fuel which the car 
uses—the stuff that makes the wheels 
go around. Assuming that the car is in 
the best of health, this item varies ab- 
solutely with the distance covered, al- 
though, of course, city traffic, with many 
stops and starts, consumes more fuel per 
mile than does a run on the open road. 
But if you are driving a moderate-priced 
car, you should be able to average about 
fifteen miles on a gallon of gasoline, which 
at the present high prevailing price of 
the liquid in some sections will bring the 
cost to two cents per mile for fuel. 
As an essential without which no car 
can be operated, oil comes next to gaso- 
line in importance, although its cost will 











Underwood 


Some chance for the pedestrian now! 
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be considerably less—and right here let 
me say that the best oil is none too good 
for your motor, for repair costs will be 
saved in the end if you buy a good grade, 
even though that may be a little higher 
in cost. The average car which we are 
considering should ‘give from 200 to 300 
miles on a quart of oil at a cost of twenty- 
five cents. This gives us the absurdly 
low figure of one-quarter of a cent per 
mile for oil. 

Now, our friend at the club who claims 
that his automobile is costing him but 
two-and-a-quarter cents per mile is prob- 
ably riding on his original set of tires and 
is not figuring that in a few thousand 
miles more he may have to sink from $100 
to $200 additional in his motoring in- 
vestment. To be sure, he has not paid 
for those tires yet, for the original set 
was furnished with the car and it would 
hardly be fair to make his second 10,000 
miles bear the cost of the new set with the 
first thousand miles of the car’s life 
charged to nothing but gasoline and oil. 
Therefore, let us suppose that each set 
of tires will average 10,000 miles. For 
the first 30,000 miles of running, our 
friend will have used two sets of tires 
and two spares for which he will have had 
to pay $300. This figures only one cent 
a mile for tires for the first 30,000 miles 
and such a result may be attributed to 
the modern tire which gives three times 
the mileage at one-half the cost of ten 
years ago. 


UT if we stop with these items we 

are assuming the impossible; that 
is, that cars never wear out and that 
accidents never happen. Regular over- 
haul and adjustment, which even the best 
car will require, may average $100 for 
every 10,000 miles, and if we add to 
this some paint or varnish, at say $50, 
we will dig in our pockets for a penny 
and a half for every mile of travel that 
we make in order to keep our car in run- 
ning condition and looking so that we 
are not ashamed of it. These are all 
running expenses—what it costs to 
operate a car on the mileage basis. 

Now don’t get scared, but there are 
others. You may be the best driver in 
the world but you can’t stop that child 
or chicken-brained citizen from stepping 
in your path without looking around to 
see what is going to hit him. To free 
you from some of the monetary responsi- 
bility which such citizens impose upon 
you will cost possibly from $50 to $100 
per year in the form of liability insurance, 
depending upon whether you live in a 
congested city or in the country. If you 
want to lessen your sense of responsi- 
bility further and put the loss of your 
car by fire, theft or collision up to the 
insurance company, your expenses in this 
direction will be considerably more, but 
if we assume $100 as average insurance 
cost and an annual mileage of 10,000, we 
find that one cent per mile must be 
charged to this item of insurance. Of 
course, if you run your car but 1,000 
miles a year, this cost will be raised to 
ten cents per mile. 

The cost of housing your car, or of 
garaging it in proper quarters protected 
from the rain and cold, is a variable one. 
If you live in the country, you can pos- 
sibly erect a portable garage for a couple 
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let charging land rent to this expense if you 
od can spare a space 12 x 16—and anybody 
be who can keep chickens can afford the 
le, space required by a car. .The cost of 
er storage in a public garage in the city may 
re vary from $10 to $30 dollars per month, 
00 but if we average $15 we will find a total 
y- cost of about one and one-half cents per 
ly mile. Of course, in a public garage heat 
er will be supplied to keep your car from 
freezing, while in your own private garage : 

as you must use some means of preventing 
it freezing. Therefore, we will assume that 
D- the cost in either city or country will ap- \ 
. proximate this cost of one and one-half \\\ 
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: run your car, say, for three years at an 
| average of 10,000 miles a year, or a total The BV.D.Company 
of 30,000 miles—naturally, you want a V AQ New York 

new one. You have paid the costs, N CS QS CP SUS 
which I have enumerated, and have de-| WK ee ete nt Pr pet ey bom 
cided to advertise it as a second-hand | RX \\\ PSA Miestees SOGocul. wers, 85¢ the garment. 
car or turn it in as part payment for \ 

a late model. What do you find? You 
cannot get more than one-third of what 
the car cost you, assuming that prices 
have remained stabilized. The value 
of your $1,500 car has shrunk to $500 
and this item of depreciation is one of 
the biggest problems of motoring cost. 
One thousand dollars has actually dis- 
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DO YOU KNOW: 
1. ,Why some cars are “geared up” on fourth This book stall vou whee touse Bi Days from New Yor 
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2. What is the difference between a condenser 
on a gasoline car and on a steam car? 





Rates include all costs covering trans- 
portation, meals and berth on steamer, 
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Two Men And 
Their Money 


Why one lost while the 
other invested safely 


Mr. Smith was a prosperous mer- 
chant in a medium-sized city. He 
was confronted with the problem, 
how to invest the surplus earnings 
of his business. 

Every few days Mr. Smith received 
circulars and letters pointing out the 
fact that certain stocks were advan- 
cing in price. The local newspaper 
printed daily a financial dispatch 
describing the action 
of the stock market, 
together with a _ table 
of stock prices. Mr. 
Smith observed that 
the market was rising. 
Smith believed himself to 
be a pretty good judge of 
market conditions. He 
knew that he was doing 
well in his own business, and thought that 
stocks ought to sell higher. The result was 
that he used most of his accumulated money 
to buy stocks. 


What Jones Thought 


Mr. Jones was a hardware dealer in the 
same town. He, also, was a good business 
man and knew what was happening in the 
world of money and finance. How toin- 
vest his surplus earnings was a question 
which Jones had to solve, too. 
Jones, however, realized that the stock 
market was apt to go down est any time, 
and thet in case he had to sell out when 
ices were low he would lose money. So 
tr. Jones decided to buy non-fluctuating, 
high-grade bonds, whose prices do not 
change daily and which yield a high rate of 
interest. He knew that if he could get 
7% or 749% together with assured safety, he 
would be likely to make more money than 
if he took a speculative chance of gain 
through a further advance in stock prices. 


What Happened to Smith and 





Jones 
The results of what these = 
two men did were sur- a3 
ising. Smith, who pri); 
ht stocks, fared well —-\ ta 
for a time, but then the C 





market broke sharply 
and he found his invest- 
ment worth a great deal 4) 
less than what it had 
cost him. Jones, on the 
other hand, received his 
interest regularly and got his money back 
promptly when he expected it. 
The experiences of these two men contain 
a valuable lesson to every investor, large 
or small. The reason why Smith lost 
and Jones won is clearly described in 
one of our published investment stories 
from real life, called “Two Men and 
Their Money.” The coupon will bring 
you @ copy. 
$100 Bonds $500 Bonds 
$1,000 Bonds 


Interest paid twice yearly 


Yield 7% to 742% 


Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MICLER & G. 


112 HURT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA, 
“Firet—The Investor's Welfare’’ 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


G. L. MILLER & CO., Inc. 

112 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dear Sirs:—Please send me the story, “Two 
Men and Their Money,” and tell me what you 
recommend for an investment of $ 
maturing in about ...... years. (These 
blanks need not be filled in, but the informa- 
tion helps us to give the investor personal at- 
tention.) 
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Investment Bureau 


CONDUCTED BY THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to Jupce are entitled to answers to inquirics on financial questions, and in emergencies to answer by 


telegraph. Nocharge is made for this service. 


All communications are treated confidentially. 


A two-cent postage 


stamp should always be inclosed., Address all inquiries to the Financial Editor Juvce, 627 West 43d St., New York, 
giving full name and exact strect address. Anonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


Six Months 
Ti year of 1922 began with no 


little uncertainty in the business 

world. The black shadows of 1921 
still rested on the scene, and prophets of 
evil outnumbered the forecasters of good. 
Each side had more or less justification 
for its view. Now, half of the twelve- 
month having passed away, it is worth 
while to consider whether the pessimists or 
the optimists had the clearer foresight. 
Surely, enough has happened during the 
interval to enable us to determine this. 
What then is the position of affairs 
economic on July 1 as compared with 
January 1? 

Nobody “with half an eye” can fail to 
note a signal difference in the respective 
conditions on the dates mentioned. And 
that difference is distinctly one of im- 
provement. Any doubter of the fact can 
be confronted with overwhelming evi- 
dence. 

Instead of the widespread hopelessness 
and general apathy of the New Year's 
period, what do we now see? Why, an 
amount of optimism that almost makes 
us believe that good times have already 
arrived. Instead of universal depression 
there are faith, buoyancy, and the keen 
activity that compels success. Every- 
where the indomitable American spirit 
has reasserted itself and things are mov- 
ing again in lively fashion. 

In various important industries the 
change for the better is convincing. 
Agriculture has begun to boom. The 
growers of wheat and cotton, not long ago 
in the “dumps,” are cheered by prices 
that spell profit and the farmers are re- 
gaining their buying power. The iron 
and steel trade shows a substantial re- 
covery. The copper mines have resumed 
operations and the production of all 
metals is encouraged by improved de- 
mand. Farm implement concerns report 
larger cal!s for their products. Textile 
manufacturing enjoys some prosperity, 
in spite of strikes that must soon end. 
Automobiles are being turned out on a 
scale remindful of the industry’s palmy 
days. The railroads are making an ex- 
cellent show of earnings, and, with the 
cut in freight rates partly neutralized by 
wage reductions, seem to be out for a 
flourishing time. This is especially in- 
dicated by their orders for over 80,000 
new cars. 

The money market is easy, frozen 


credits have largely been thawed out, 
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of Progress 


and plenty of cash is obtainable for 
legitimate enterprises. The export trade 
continues to lag, but might be worse. 
The rise in foreign exchange reveals im- 
proving conditions abroad. Our mer- 
chant marine is not making barrels of 
money, but it is in no more desperate 
plight than it was six months back. 
Notwithstanding labor troubles and prof- 
iteering by materials producers there is 
immense activity in the building industry. 
The miners’ strike has caused a tremen- 
dous decline in the output of coal, but the 
two months’ walkout seems to have 
affected business about as gravely as the 
fall of a leaf. The country has faced the 
possibility of a big railroad strike calmly. 
Nothing could certify more surely the 
fundamental soundness of the situation. 

These are facts that breed increasing 
encouragement all around. As each in- 
dustry begins to prosper it sends out 
electric life-giving currents to every other 
industry with which it is related. The 
combined and growing force of all this 
must mean continuance and enhancement 
of the betterment now in sight. The 
United States has made marked progress 
since January 1 and throughout the world 
there are numerous signs of improvement. 
The umpire’s decision, therefore, must be 
in favor of the optimists. They are ahead 
so far in the 1922 game and are bound to 
win. The outlook at this juncture is cer- 
tainly as bright as the retrospect. 

The securities market has, by its up- 
ward trend, foretokened the business im- 
provement. In its zeal to get forward it 
has occasionally gone too fast for the 
current stage of business development, 
and there have been some sharp reces- 
sions. But these are inevitable and they 
do not seriously detract from the move- 
ment toward eventual higher prices. 


Answer to Inquiries 


T., Wavwatosa, Wis.: Endicott Johnson, Eastman 
Kodak, American Radiator, Kresge, Woolworth, and 
Gillette Safety Razor companies are all flourishing, with 
every indication of a prosperous future. Their stocks 
are in the meritorious class. 

R., Jackson, Miss.: The par value of the stocks of 
the United Railway Investment Co. is $100. The com- 
mon is quoted at $12.50 and the preferred at $27.50. 
These low prices are due to the fact that no dividend has 
ever been paid on common and none on preferred since 
1907. My opinion of such stocks is extremely low. 
Instead of buying them you had better put your money 
into a good dividend payer, which has more chance of 
a a than have t issues. 

., SouTH CLINCHFIELD, Va.: I can’t advise a woman 
with no knowledge of the stock market to risk her limited 
funds in speculation. Some speculators make money at 
times, but many times, and the danger is 
that if you undertook to speculate your capital would 
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soon be wiped out. Better keep your money inthe 
savings bank, or buy a stock of merit like Pennsylvania 
Railroad or New York Central, or a first-class real estate 
bond such as you will see advertised in my department. 

M., Witmineron, Vr.: The New England Co. is a 
rapidly growing hydro-electric enterprise. ‘The earnings 
last year after payment of fixed charges were twice the 
dividend on first preferred stock. I would consider the 
6 per cent. cumulative first preferred stock a very satis- 
factory investment. 

C., Derrortr, Micnu.: The Reynolds Spring Co.’s 
shares have had a very rapid rise recently because of the 
large orders the company received for manufacturing 
radio apparatus. On the strength of these the company 
has not only declared the usual quarterly dividend of 
134 per cent. on preferred A stock, but has also authorized 
the payment of two years’ accumulated dividends on 
the preferred B stock. The common stock now is in a 
position to be placed on a dividend basis whenever 
the directors think that advisable. 

B., Wuat Cueer, Ia.: Late news is very favorable 
for Mexican Seaboard. The stock has paid $3 this year 
and the company is retiring its bonds. The outlook 
appears bright. It will be safer to take the profit, but 
the shares also appear good to hold. 

M., Hicatanp, Ivu.: Rather than to sell at a loss 
you had better hold Standard Oil of Indiana common 
and Standard Oil of Kentucky. The Standard Oil stocks 
are in the long run very reliable. They may fluctuate 
now and then, but they are apt to recover their losses. 
Don't get scared over a few points variation in quotations. 

T., New York.: The fact that the country was for- 
merly your own should not allow too much weight in your 
estimation of the bonds of the new kingdom of Jugo- 
slavia. They cannot be called a gilt-edged investment. 
There is a risk in purchasing them, for the kingdom has 
still to put itself into a sound and strong economic posi- 
tion. The immediate issue is only $25,000,000, but the 
total authorized issue is $100,000,000. The bonds have 
the attraction of running for forty years, bearing 8 per 
cent. interest and being non-callable for fifteen years. 
Principal and interest are payable in United States gold 
coin and the bonds are exempt from taxes in Jugoslavia. 
The bonds will be a first charge upon the net receipts 
of the State monopolies (tobacco, cigarette paper, kero- 
sene, salt, stamp duties, and matches) and customs of 
the kingdom, and also a first charge on the state rail- 
roads, which are free from mortgages, The revenues 
from the above sources in 1921 covered about thirteen 
times the annual interest on the present issue of bonds. 
The kingdom's budget for 1922 is expected to balance. 
If the process of rehabilitation continues these bonds will 
become a first-class investment. They were offered at a 
price to yield about 8.4 per cent. 

S., Maprson, Wis.: The new 6 per cent. first mort- 
gage bonds of the Chippewa Power Company are a 
prudent business man’s purchase. Federal income tax 
up to 2 per cent. will be paid. The bonds are due June 1, 
1947, but are redeemable on thirty days’ notice on any 
interest date after June 1, 1932, at 10714, jess one-half 
of 1 per cent. each calendar year thereafter to maturity. 
The company is constructing a huge hydro-electric 
generating plant on the Chippewa River, Wis., eleven 
miles north of the Wissota Dam of the Wisconsin-Minne- 
sota Light & Power Co. The latter company will 
operate the new plant under a thirty years’ lease, the 
rental being nearly two and one-half times the interest 
charges on these bonds. The Wisconsin-Minnesota 
Light & Power Co. is a strong concern, serving forty- 
nine communities in Western Wisconsin and Eastern 
Minnesota. The bonds were lately quoted at a price to 
yield 6.12 per cent. 

P., Pouttney, Vr.: It looks safe enough to buy the 
first mortgage twenty-year 8 per cent. bonds of the Ver- 
mont & Quebec Power Corporation. The bonds are 

uaranteed by the Asbestos Corporation of America. 
They are due January 1, 1942. The company will pay 
the normal Federal income tax up to 2 per cent. The 
bonds are redeemable at 110 and interest on any interest 
date upon sixty days’ notice. The corporation owns a 
complete hydro-electric development near Richford, Vt., 
and also other valuable water power sites. It serves a 
number of towns and one of its leading customers is the 
Asbestos Corporation of America, by which it is con- 
trolled. The bonds have been offered at par. 


H., Boston, Mass.: The bonds of the new nations 
of Europe and of their subdivisions have yet to win the 
confidence of American investors, and so the city of 
Greater ing, Czechoslovakia, 714 per cent. mortgage 
loan bonds of 1922, due May 1, 1952, will not be regarded 
as of the first class. They are preferable, however, to 
the Warsaw City bonds which some time ago were ad- 
vertised widely. The loan is a direct obligation of the 
city and is secured by a first mortgage on the electric, 
gas and water works, and tramways owned by the city. 
The proceeds of the loan are to be used in constructing 
additional public works that will yield revenue. The 
bonds are payable in United States gold. The issuing 
price was 9214 and accrued interest, assuring a yield of 
8.17 per cent. if held till maturity. 

M., Puitapevpata, Pa.: The first refunding mort- 
gage 6 per cent. sinking fund gold bonds of the Consoli- 
dated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore are 
well regarded. The company does the entire gas, elec- 
tric light and power business in Baltimore and surround- 
ing counties, serving a population of 775,000. The net 
earnings for the year ending April 30, 1922, were more 
than two and one-quarter times total fixed charges. The 
company pays liberal dividends on both preferred and 
common stock. The bonds are a good investment. 
Offered at a price to yield over 6.05 per cent. 

New Yoak, July 1, 1922. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


The care with which the Federal Bond & Mortgage 
Company, Federal Bond & Mortgage Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich., selects loans offered to it is shown by the fact 
that it accepts only 10 per cent. of the offers. The com- 
pany’s 7 per cent. bonds are, therefore, based on the 
very cream of first mortgages on real estate. Knowledge 
of such discreet financing cannot fail to increase public 
confidence in the company’s issues, already widely known 
as Better Bonds. The company reports that its bonds 
are quickly snapped up by the investing public, who are 
anxious to secure sound 7 per cent. securities before the 
inevitable decline in interest rates. Investors will find 
it to their advantage to write to the company for its new 
booklet 6L, which tells all about these investment oppor- 
tunities. 

Why the G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company, 
230 Miller Bldg., Miami, Fla., the oldest first mortgage 
bond house in the State, can supply first mortgage real 
estate bonds yielding 8 per cent. is cial fe the 
company’s interesting circular, “Why Miami Invest- 
ments Pay 8 per cent.” Miami is a rapidly growing 
town, and bonds based on income-producing property 
there bid fair to be in demand for years to come. The 
Miller bonds are being bought all over the country. They 
are in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000. The 
company also offers 8 per cent. first mortgages from 
$1,000 up. It invites partial payment accounts 

Dunham & Co., 43 Exchange Place, New York, have 
issued a new booklet, “24 Hours a Day,” telling how 
it is possible to increase income and profit without extra 
cash or risk. The company also publishes The Curtent, 
a weekly, which aims to bring success to customers. To 
obtain copies of these publications write to Dunham & 
Co. for 1833DD. 

For many years F. M. Lockwood & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchage, 52 Broadway, New York, 
have been buying and selling securities on commission. 
The concern is in excellent standing, is conservative and 
has an honorable record. It offers faithful service and it 
invites correspondence from investors. 

Business men may obtain from J. S. Bache & Co., 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, 
New York, copies of the widely known Bache Review, 
which every week summarizes the business and financial 
situation and interprets the trend of events. . 

James M. Leopold & Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, 7 Wall Street, New York, established 
in 1884, will send to any address their free booklet L-I, 
explaining the merits of their partial payment plan. 

The new booklet, “How to Select Safe Bonds,” issued 
by George M. Forman & Co., first mortgage investments, 
Department 24, 105 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, is worth 
reading, as it contains the recommendations of a firm 
which has been in business thirty-seven years without 
loss to any customer. 
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PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS 


The Best Way to Buy 
Good Securities 
on Convenient Terms 


Send for free Booklet L-4 which 
explains our plan and terms, 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Established 1884 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


7 Wall Street New York 














37 Years 
of Service 


, For 37 years we have been serving 
investors who require the maximum 
interest yield with prompt payment of 

interest and principal. ore than 30 
insurance and investment companies 
have invested their funds in Forman i- 
ties. ‘‘How to Select Safe Bonds’’ is an inter- 
esting booklet that points the way to sound 
Tip iy was Se Pltes ene 
our name a 3 le 
and mail to us. No salesman will call. 
GEORGE M. FORMAN &CO. 
First Mortgage Investments 
Dept. 24 105 W. Monree St., Chicage 
Without Loss 








IF INTERESTED IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE, 


keep informed by reading the Bache Review, a ten- 
minute weekly summary of the business and finan- 
cial situation. It focuses and interprets currents of 
to-day and indicates their trend. nt to business 


men for three months, without charge. 
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J. S. BACHE & CO. 
42 Broadway New York City 


THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
some profits made out of them the past 18 months, in 
U. 8. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks. Write for 
booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate. 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City 














Cars Are Now at 
Their Lowest Prices 


It is useless to anticipate further declines 
in automobile prices; in fact, costs may be 
increased. Now is the time to buy. 


There are many excellent values avail- 
able to the man with $500 or $5000 to 
invest in an automobile. But the best car 
made for some conditions may not prove 
satisfactory under others. The Motor 
Department of JUDGE will furnish readers 
with unbiased, expert advice free of charge. 


Motor Department, Judge 
LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 

















Correspondence Course 


IN 
IWS CARTOONING, 
Comic Art & Caricature 


627 West 43d St. New York City 
Short Cut and Square Deal 
For illustrated catalog and testi- 


\. 
=) 
monials send 6c in stamps. Address 


ZIM Dept. R, |§HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 
9 Write your name plainly. 















i 
Seasick ? 
Be guided by the experience 


of thousands of travelers the 


world over and use 


MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY 


It prevents and relieves nausea 
Offcially adopted by Steamship 
panies on both fresh and salt 
water. Contains no cocaine, mor- 
phine, opium, chloral, coal tar pro- 
ducts or their derivatives, nor other 
habit forming drugs. 
Sold by leading druggists — 60c 


and $1.20 on guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 











for every owner of a 
DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


H°* do you know what accessory equipment 
will best serve your purpose in adding to your 
comfort and enjoyment in the use of your car? 


This book oo the selections of experts, made 
after careful study, test and conference with the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington; Underwriter's 
Laboratories, and other institutions of scientific 
research. 


Ita conclusions are based on experienced knowledge. 
It tells the exact equipment in each instance, 
which after thorough test, these experts believe 
will give you the best results. It also carries 
information on “The Care of the Brakes,” “Rules 
of the Road,” “The Care of Tires,” and other 
data of real value. The book is 5x 7% in size, 
32 pages profusely illustrated, bound in heavy cover 
stock. It es a place with your “Book of In- 
formation.” Your copy of this book will be 25c 
sent postpaid on receipt of coin or stamps 


WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 
627 West 43d St. New York City 


TENTS WRITE for illustrated 4 book 
Pp’ * and “RECORD OF INVENTION 








BLANK.”’ Send model or sketch and ption 
invention for our free opinion of its 





References. Prompt ice. Terms. 
v R J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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Radio Department 


ConpucTED By WILLIAM H. Easton, Ph.D. 


Subscribers to Juve are invited to turn to us fi 
of radio receiving sets. 
43d Street, New York, giving fi 
postage stamp should be inclosed. 


1 j s for advice regarding the selection, installation, o 
No charge is made for this service, Address all letters to Radio Editor, 

name and exact street address. In case an answer by mail is desired a two-cent 
For information concerning the technical details of construction of receivers and trans- 


ion and care 
upGE, 627 West 


mittera the reader is referred to the several very excellent technical radio journals which are to be found everywhere to-day. 


Loud Speakers 


HE “loud speaker” is an instru- 
| ment which is connected to the 
radio receiver in place of the ear- 
phones and so magnifies the messages 
that they can be heard all over the room. 
It permits radio concerts to be heard by 
a number of people without the use of 
earphones and makes possible the latest 
kind of entertainment—radio dances. 
Loud speakers cannot, however, be 
used with every radio receiver. In order 
to give satisfactory service, the messages 
they receive must be very powerful to 
begin with. A good rule is that unless 
the sounds as heard in the earphones are 
intolerably loud they cannot be satis- 
factorily reproduced by a loud speaker. 
This requirement prevents the use of 
these instruments with almost all crystal 
detector and single-tube receivers, and 
makes necessary at least one stage, and 
usually two stages, of amplification. It 
also prevents the reception of distant or 
weak-voiced stations except with the 
earphones. 


VEN if the loud speaker can produce 
a sufficient volume of sound, the 
quality of its performance is usually very 
inferior to that of the earphones. Its 
music is apt to be raucous, and it is rarely 
able to transmit spoken words intelli- 
gibly for distances of more than a few 
feet. This unsatisfactory delivery is due 
to the fact that the incidental noises in- 
troduced by the high initial amplification 
are greatly exaggerated by the loud 
speaker, while some additional noises are 
contributed by the instrument itself. 
Hence both the receiver and the loud 
speaker must be well designed, or else 
the results will be anything but pleasing. 
The radio enthusiast will, therefore, 
always prefer the earphones for his per- 
sonal work with his receiver; but he will 
find a loud speaker useful on many oc- 
casions. 


TS cheapest kind of a loud speaker 
is made by mounting one’s own 
phones in place of the reproducer of one’s 
own phonograph, thus using the sound 
box of the phonograph to obtain the 
necessary magnification. A clip for at- 
taching a single phone in this manner 
can be purchased for sixty cents; and 
devices holding two phones and supplied 


of | With rubber cushions to eliminate vibra- 


tion can be obtained at prices up to $5. 
If, however, one doesn’t own a phono- 
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graph or does not care to employ it for 
this purpose, a large variety of horns, 
for use in a similar way with either one 
or two of one’s own phones, is available. 
Prices of these horns (without phones) 
range from $5 to $15. 

Such arrangements are at the best 
makeshifts, however, and better results 
can be obtained with either phonograph 
attachments or horns with specially de- 
signed, highly sensitive phones. Loud 
speakers of this kind cost from $15 to 
$40 including the phone. 


T= loud speakers so far described are 
suitable for use in ordinary living 
rooms but do not produce sufficient 
volume for halls or churches. For reach- 
ing large audiences, loud speakers with 
special electrical magnifying devices are 
needed. Some of these instruments have 
tremendous power. By means of them, 
dances to music from Newark, N. J., 
have been held in the streets of towns in 
Cuba and Wisconsin. Their cost ranges 
from $90 to $168. 

The radio receiver of the future will, 
however, have its loud speaker built into 
it, just like a modern phonograph. In- 
struments of this kind are already avail- 
able; and while most of these are of high- 
grade construction and cost more than 
$300, certain makes can be obtained for 
less than $100. 


What Stations Can You Hear? 


IX ORDER to give radio beginners an 
idea of the possibilities of their re- 
ceivers, readers in various parts of the 
country are invited to send this Depart- 
ment a list of the principal broadcasting 
stations heard by them regularly and 
clearly on one stage of amplification or 
less. 

Portland, Ore-—KGG, KGN, KGW, 
KYG, KQY, all of Portland.—L. S. Laid- 
law. 

Bear Creek, Mont.—Denver, Col.; 
Stockton, Cal.; Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco; Chicago.—W. E. Slawson. 

New York City—WJIZ, Newark; WWZ, 
New York; WHN, Ridgewood, L. L; 
2XB, Deal Beach; KDKA, Pittsburgh; 
NOF, Washington, D. C.; WGY, Sche- 
nectady; WBZ, Springfield, Mass.—L. R. 
Jones. 

Williamsport, Pa—KDKA, Pitts- 
burgh; WJZ, Newark; WGY, Schenec- 
tady; NOF, Washington; stations in 
Harrisburg, Philadelphia and Reading.— 
8. A. Jenkins. 

















U. S. Radiotelephone Broadcasting 


Station 
(Continued from July 1) 
WHU.. .William B. Duck Co.......... Toledo, O. 
WHW...Stuart W. Seeley............. East Lansing, Mich. 
WHX. . .Iowa Radio Corp............. Des Moines, Ia. 
WIK....K. & L. Electric Co.......... McKeesport, Pa. 


WIL. .. .Continental Electrical Sup. Co. = ashington, D. C. 
WIP... .Gimbel Brothers. Philadelphia, Pa. 
WIZ. ...Cino Radio Manufacturing Co..C —— yh 0.* 


WJD....Richard H. Howe............ Granville, O. 
WJH....White & Boyer Co............ Washington, D. C. 
WIJK. ... Service Radio Equipment Co.. —. 0. 

WJT. .. .Electrie Equipment Co........ 


WJX....De Forest Radio Tel. & Tel. Co. i York, N. Y. 
WJZ... . Westinghouse El. & Mfg. Co.. . Newark, N. J. 


WKC. . .Joseph M. Zamoiski Co. ..... . Baltimore, Md. 
WKN... Riechman-Crosby Co.......... Memphis, Tenn.* 
WKY. ..Oklahoma Radio Shop........ Okla. City, Okla.* 
WLB.. . . University of Minnesota. ..... Minneapolis, Minn.* 
WLK. . .Hamilton Manufacturing Co... Indianapolis, Ind.* 
WLW... .Crosley Manufacturing Co... . . Cincinnati, O. 
WMA... .Arrow Radio Laboratories... .. Anderson, Ind. 
WMB.. . Auburn Electrical Co........../ Auburn, Me. 
WMC.. .Columbia Radio Co......... . Youngstown, O. 
WMH... Precision Equipment ae Cincinnati, O.* 
WMU... Doubleday-Hill Electric Co... . Washington, D. C. 


WNJ....Shotton Radio Mfg. Co....... Albany, N. Y. 


WNO. . . Wireless Tel. Co. of Hudson CoJersey City, N. J.* 
WOC.... Palmer School of Chiropractic.. Davenport, Ia. 
WOE... . Buckeye Radio Service Co... ..Akron, O. 

WOH. . . Hatfield Electric Co........... Indianapolis, Ind. 
WOT... .Iowa State College........... Ames, Ia.* 

(. SP eae Pine Bluff, Ark. 
WOO... . John Wanamaker............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
WOQ.. .. Western Radio Co........... Kansas City, Mo.* 
WOR. ..L. Bamberger & Co........ . Newark, N. J. 
WOS. ... Missouri State Marketing Bur.. Jefferson City, Mo. 
WOU .. . Metropolitan Utilities District.. Omaha, Neb.* 
WOZ.... Palladium Printing Co......... Richmond, Ind.* 
WPA....Fort Worth Record........... Fort Worth, Tex. 
WPB.. . . Newspaper Printing Co........ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WPE.. . .Central Radio Co............ Kansas City, Mo 
WPG....Nushawg Poultry Farm....... New Lebanon, O 
WPI... Electric Supply Co.......... .Clearfield, Pa. 
WPJ....8 St. Joseph's College....... : a Pa. 
WPL... "Fergus Electric Co............ Zanesville, O 

WPM. ..Thomas J. Williams........ .. Washington, D. C. 
WPO.. . . United Equipment Co.........Memphis, Tenn. 
WRK... Doron Bros. Electric Co....... Hamilton, O. 
WRL.. .. Union College................ Schenectady, N.Y. 
WRM.. . University of Illinois.......... Urbana, Ill. 

WRP.. .. Fed. Inst. of Radio Telegraphy.Camden, N. J. 


WRR.. . . Dallas (police & fire sig. depart.) Dallas, Tex. * 


WRW...Tarrytown Radio Res. Lab.....Tarrytown, N. Y. 
WSB....Atlanta Journal.............../ Atlanta, Ga.* 
WSL. ...J. & M. Electric Co........... Utica, N. Y. 
WSN... .Ship Owners Radio Service. . . . Norfolk, Va. 
WSV... Bs M.Hunter & G.L.C arrington. Little Rock, Ark. 
WSX....Erie Radio Co..........:.... Erie, Pa. 
WSY....Alabama Power Co. ... Birmingham, Ala. 
WTG.... Kansas State Agril. Cc ‘ollege. ..Manhattan, Kan. 
WTK. . . Paris Radio Electric Co.. .-Paris, Tex. 
WTP... .George M. McBride. ......... Bay City, Mich. 
WWB... Daily News Printing Co....... Canton, 

., ee eae Dearborn, Mich. 
WWJ... Detroit News................ Detroit, Mich.* 
WWL...Loyola University............ New Orleans, La. 
WWT...McCarthy Bros. & Ford....... Buffalo, N. Y. 
WWZ...John Wanamaker............. New York, N. Y. 


Answers to Inquiries 


O. R. A., Sevsy, S. D.—Either bare or insulated 
wire can be used for menes a loop aerial. Even with 
two stages of audio amplification, however, the range of 
a loop is very limited. It is not to be recommended 
for hearing stations over fifty miles away. 

B. N. H., Bay Crry, Tex.—Six wires are by no means 
six times as good as one wire for a receiving aerial. 
There is, in fact, little to be gained by using more than 
one wire. Almost all radio telephone stations are license 
to use only $60 meter waves for general broadcasting pur- 

ses. It is very difficult to keep a given station tuned 
to exactly this wave length, however, so that in practice 
the waves from a group of several stations will range 
from 340 to 375 meters. This is sufficient variation to 
permit two or more to be heard simultaneously by a good 
receiver without undue interference. When neighboring 
stations are closely tuned, however, interference occurs 
whenever they operate at the same time. The ener 
for operating a crystal detector is received from t ne 
ether by the aerial as explained in a recent article in 
this Department. 

F. T. M., Cuzro, Tex.—There is no commercial de- 
vice, applic able to an ordinary receiver, for the elimina- 
tion of static. So many people are working on_ this 

problem, however, that its solution can be confidently 
expected in the near future. 

. C. P., Woopsrock, Ont., Can.—Use 2214 volts 
on your tube when used as a detector and 45 volts when 
used as an amplifier. Either two 22)9 volt or one 45 
volt battery is satisfactory. Your aerial should be 
long enough, especially if you have at least one stage 
of amplific ation. 

B. H. S., Dexter, Ih.—A Westinghouse R. C. receiver, 
costing $216 complete and a Western Electric loud 
speaker, costing $168 is the best combination for your 
Community House. You will not be able to hear all 
over the United States with this, however, but should 
be able to get good results at distances up to 500 miles 
under nh gt ame we conditions. It is practically 
impossible to pick up Pittsburgh with any kind of an 
instrument in Yellowstone Park except under very ex- 
ceptional conditions. A number of stations can be 
heard here, however, with an Aeriola Senior, which is 
perhaps the best portable outfit because it needs no 
storage battery. Its cost is $75 complete. 

E. K., Jz., Drumeroaut, Oxta.—You will be able to 
hear a number of stations with a two-stage amplifier, 
and under good winter conditions, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Schenectady, and even New York ought to be audible, 
provided there is not too much interference from nearer 


stations. I would not recommend a smaller set for your 
as % 
B. N. H., Bay Crry, Tex.—Six wires are by no means 


six times as good as a single wire for a receiving aerial. 
In fact it is hardly worth while to use more than a sin, = 
wire. Almost all broadcasting stations are licensed 
$60-meter operation only. There are slight weve 9 Tee 
from this standard, however, and this permits several 
stations to operate together without serious interference. 
But if neighboring stations are all using exactly 360-meter 
waves, then pom sion does arise. The energy that is 
effective in operating a crystal detector comes down the 
aerial. The waves sent out by the transmitting station 
— the aerial and induce in it minute electric currents. 
, Berwinp, CoLo.—I do not believe you can 
LL a set that will be satisfactory in your locality 
i $30, or much under $75, in fact. However, you 
ought to be able to make one. I suggest you read “Radio 
for Everybody,” Scientific American, 233 Broadway, 
New York City, price $1.60 postpaid, and subscribe for 
Wireless Age, 326 Broadway, New York, $2.50 a year. 





AMPLIFIER AND AMPLIFIREMEN 


Phonograph horn connected with a piece of chemical hose to radio set 
entertains smoke-eaters 
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BIG SAVING ~ FREE TRIAL 


This beautiful machine is the only brand-new( wpeced). 
standard, full-size typewriter with a 4-row, 42-key, 84 
character Universai eyboard that you can buy for less 
than $100. It comes direct from factory to you at prac- 
tically the wholesale price of other high-grade typewrit- 
ers—a remarkable saving. Use Annell’ on your work 
at our expense, put it to the test for ten days; then if it 
doesn't satisfy you in every way, return it to us and we 
will refund even the express charges. You take no risk, 
Could anything be fairer? 

Easy Terms 
While you are using the machine, small monthly pay- 
ments scattered overa period of more than a year 
make it easy and convenient to own this full-size, 
brand-new (unused), 4-row, standard-keyboard type- 


writer. Mechanical Marvel 


Strength and simplicity are the outstanding qualities 
of this machine. It embodies the ideas and experience 
of mechanical geniuses who have been making type- 
writers for generations. Every essential operating 
convenience is pospensed by Pet een . including the 
4-row, 42-key, 84-character Universal standard key- 
board. It will last a business lifetime and is fully cov- 
ered by an ironclad guarantee. 


Send Coupon Today 


for complete information about the — a of 
all typewriter offers. Don’t miss it. Act now. 


ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO., Chicago 


NOT AN ORDER -MAIL TODAY G@% 





ANNELL’ TYPEWRITER CO. 

674 No. 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago. 
Send me = information about your wonderful 
typewriter offer; this places me under no obligation. 














Don’t send a si: 

Senay. Ten days. 
vial When the 
 , examine 
it—if you are not 
convinced it is the 
Srentent in ceeeeee in 
ind it back at 


aday. This Bargain 
Cluster aster Ri 
| White Perfect Gut hing with ~~ 
yours. No Red Tape. No Risk. 
Million Dollar Book, FREE pi Send ate it today. Tt 
Dept. 2388 
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J.M.LYON CO, 


2-4 Maiden Lane OG 








_BECOME AN EXPERT _ 


\cCOUN TANT 









—¢tan make big profits in- 
tr to nd 





= men the only o_o 

pene ever 
made: outlasts all others; "gels on ht leasant 
association. — DURA PENCIL fo. ste hosed St. 
New York Cit 





5.6. SIMPSON, boon bane terriuory for bastions. 











+ WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


RT 


Properly Trained Artists Earn $100 a week andup 





Meyer Both ee a Department of the Meyer 
Both Compeny—oflere 3 rs you a different and practical 
training. If you like to draw, develop your talent. 


Study this practical course—taught by the largest 
and most widely known Commercial Art Organiza- 
tion in the field with 20 years’ success—which each 
year produces and sells to advertisers in the 
nited States and. Canada over ten thousand 
commercial drawings. Who else could give 
you so widean experience? Com- 
mercial Art is a business necessity 
—the demand for commercial ar- 
tists is greater every year. Itisa 
highly paid, intensely interesting 
_procsion. equally opentoboth men 

and women. Home study instruction. Cet facts 
before you enroll in any school. Get our special 
booklet, “Yeur "—for half the cost 
of mailing—4c in stamps. 


















Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 39 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ite merits in over 100,000 test cases. 
WRITE TODAY for my 











We Pay $7 a Day 


taking orders for new Guar- 
anteed Hosiery for men, 
women, children. Allstyles 
and colors. Written guar- 
antee witheach pair to wear 
and satisfy or new hose free. 









SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE— 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
1 00 What every young husband and 
e wow young wife should knew 


Postpaid 5. ps Rk dd knew 


Mafied in aT yA of contents, “2s omen a ay 
manniean pus. company, "sd Witen Bide, Pile 
Who desire to secure 


INVENTORS atents should TOT. 


our guide book, “HOW TO GET YOUR P. 
Send model or sketch and description and we will 

ive NDO opinion of its patentable nature. 
H & CO., 789 “‘F’’ Washington, D. C. 


PATENT 


service noted for results, widenced 
Patents of extraordinary val. Boo Book, t Patent Sense, ree lo 
Lacey & Lacey, 667 F St., Wash., D.C. Estab. 1 


WANT MORE MONEY ? 


Our agents make big profits on soap, extracts, 
spices, toilet articles. Repeat orders come easy. 
Get our free sample case offer. Write Ho-Ro-Co., 

















As one of the oldest pat- 

p 4 a America we 
inventors at lowest 
eet eharge, « 
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Drawn by Gerarp C. DELANO, 


The Manners of the Elect 
(Continued from page 18) 


pick it up. Now seat yourself and if you 
don’t know anyone in the audience— 

(Caster places a pair of opera glasses, a fan 
and program on the railing of the bor.) 

—select a couple of strangers and bow 
graciously. (Business.) Now, remember, one 
sure way to attract attention to yourself is to 
keep up a slight but continuous movement; 
opera glasses, fan, program are all very useful 
to open. drop or rustle. Sweep the house with 
your glasses, then fasten them on one particular 
person whose dress you don’t like and comment 
on it in a loud voice. (JENNY sweeps house 
with glasses.) Well-bred people always talk 
while someone is singing. 

Jenny: While someone is singing? 

Count: Yes; and they keep still while 
someone is dancing. 

JENNY (sweeping house with glasses): Oh! 
What a hideous gown! 

Count: Louder! 

Jenny (complying): Oh! What a hideous 
gown! I don’t like her tarrara— 

Count: Tiara! 

Jenny: Tiara. 

Count: Cough! (Jenny coughs.) Splendid, 
my dear! Cough again. (She obeys.) Sus- 
tain it! Sustain it! 

(JENNY coughs loudly and long.) 

Count: Excellent, my dear! One would 
take you for a regular first nighter. (Turning 
to AMELIA.) Miss Pugsley will now arrive and 
enter the box. (AMELIA complies.) Greet 
your hostess, who rises to receive you, giving 
the audience at the same time a complete view 
of her backbone. 

(JENNY rises.) 

AMELIA offers her hand to JENNY. 


Rd 
What Does It Cost to Run a Car? 
(Continued from page 27) 
You have paid for your gasoline, oil, 
tires, repairs and insurance and yet ten 


one hundred dollar bills have gone some- 
where—and of course they must be 





172 Lecust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Thus 


charged to your motoring cost. 
32 








Miss Monk—It’s a wonder to me, Willie Sloth, that you wouldn’t have 
the courtesy to raise your hat when you meet a lady. 


depreciation sticks his head up and says. 
“Charge me with three cents for every 
mile that you travel, and if you don’t 
travel very much I will cost you more 
than if you travel a lot, for mileage doesn’t 
count so much as age in figuring what I 
have done to the value of your car.” 
Thus, the automobile owner who is 
honest with himself will add the items as 
we have outlined them and find that 
his ledger looks somewhat as follows: 


EE ee $.02 per mile 
ML iarh ae teabenened 0025 
, | re eee 01 he 
I cd veskeeeds 01 _ = 
RE aR 015 “ “ 
0 eee 01 = 2 
IN ie aid wb: Genie am — Ss 
Depreciation......... ee 
$.1125 


Ts gives a total of slightly over 
eleven cents a mile or $1,100 for 
every 10,000 miles of operation, not in- 
cluding such items as license fees and the 
like. Five thousand miles a year opera- 
tion would cost probably $700 a year, 
for the greater our mileage the lower is 
the cost per mile. 

These may seem like surprisingly high 
figures to those who have not considered 
every item of cost, but the automobile is 
our own—it is our private means of con- 
veyance. We can fill it with our family 
or half a dozen of our friends and bring 
all the beauties of Nature to our doors, 
at a total cost for the party of less than 
one-half of what would be charged by the 
railroad. In fact, any party of three or 
more can travel by car cheaper than by 
rail, and if you already own an automo- 
bile, the difference will be even greater, 
for insurance, garage, investment and 
depreciation costs will go on just the 
same whether you leave your car in the 
garage or take it with you on your sum- 
mer vacation. 























FILM FUN 


will make 
i| the dog days 
of 









August 


Lucky 
dog days! 








siege tos 


—the Only Humorous' 
Movie Magazine! 









—combines the humor of the screen and the news 
of the movie plays and players with an un- 
equalled number of photographs, jokes, nov- 
elties, stories and original stunts. 

—the brightest and most entertaining film magazine published. 

—see for yourself. —20 cents a copy. 








At any good newsdealer. 









Babylonian | 
Marriage Market 


The ancient Baby- 
lonians often pur- 
chased their wives in 
the open market. The 
girls were sold to the 
highest bidder. Here 
in the Valley of the 
Euphrates and Tigris 
Rivers was the oldest 
civilization--the cra- 
dle of the human 
ice. If you would know 
he hist ry of all races and 
nations and peoples from 
earliest antiquity to 
the present then secure the 


the 


¥ 


f 


BABYLONIAN MARRIAGE MARKET 


Standard History of the World 


We will name our Introductory Price and easy terms of payment and mail free our 32 beautiful sample pages to all 


readers interested 


name and address plainly and mail now before you forget it 
Our plan of sale enables us to ship direct from factory to customer and guarantee satisfaction. 


part to buy. 


\ coupon for your convenience is printed at the bottom of this advertisement. 
We will mail the sample pages without any obligation on your 


Tear off the coupon, write 


You 


can purchase this great work if you act at once at a very reasonable price and pay for it in cash, or in small sums 


monthly, as you prefer. 


FREE 


Wewillmail 
free a beau- 
tiful 32- 
page book- 
let of sam- 
ple pages 
containing 





pictures of 
great char- 
actersin 
history, to 
every read- 
er w h o 
mails the 


COUPON 














Si 
With this set of hand you can lay 
aside your daily paper and spend an evening with 

yur family in company with the immortals 
ou can go back 6,000 years, long before the 
pyramids of Egypt were built; before the children 
of Israel passed through Egypt and across the 
Red before the Assyrians were before 
Jerusalem was thought of, far back to the cradle 
f the 
You can go 
and go with him through his « 


books at 


Sea 


human race 
back to the days of Julius Caesar 
ampaigns in Gaul 


8-22) 


FOLD WERE, TEAR OUT, SIGH AND MAIL (7 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 

140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Please mail your 32-page free sample booklet of 
The Standard History of the World, contair 
photographs of great characters in history, and write me 
full particulars of your special offer to Judge readers 


Name. 


Address 


re wonderful battles—wonderful fighters 

You can then come back with him to Imperial 
Rome You will find the city in a turmoil 
Great chariots thunder the streets in 
triumph rhe captives, the the banners, 
make a grand pr cheer 
wildly 

Or, uu you preter, 
with Napoleon. 
You can go with him to Egypt where he fought 

Battle of the Pyramids 
You can be with him when he tried to cross the 
Red Sea at the point where Moses led the Israel- 
and where he came near being overwhelmed 
as were the Pharaohs of Egypt 

You can be with him when he 
banishment from Elba 

He arrives in Paris and sets out for the field of 
W aterloo The description of that battle you 
will never forget 

Imagine the joy of surrendering yourself to 
the companionship of the famous men of the past 

Rather than be contented with the common- 
place you can enjoy and become familiar with 


Those we 


through 
spoils, 
rhe 


crowds 


ocession 


can spend an evening 


you 


the 


ites 


esc aped his 


Thousand Years of History 


Socrates and Caesar and Cleopatra and Napoleon 


and Cromwell and Washington and Columbus 
and Lincoln 

Get the Standard History 
begin reading it. 

Read it for the joy it will give you; read it for 
the good it will do you; read it for the inspiration 
that will lead you toward better things 

You can learn to face the world with a new 
confidence, a new poise, a new self-respect, a 
stronger mentality and wider vision and be able 
to make a place for yourself among the representa- 
tive men and women of your community 

“Show me a family of readers,’ said Napoleon 
“and I will show you the people who rule the 
world.” 

We are selling the introductory edition ..of 
this great History of the World at a verylow 
price and on exceptionally easy terms. 

We will name our low price ond came terms of 


payment to all mail 


of the World and 


readers interested who 





us the Free coupon. 

Tear out the free coupon, write name and 
address plainly and mail to us now, before you 
| forget it. 
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